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EDITORIAL 


During  2007,  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  (OISE)  has  been  commemorating  its 
100th  anniversary.  Without  a doubt,  the  anniversary  is  cause 
for  celebration.  However,  it  is  also  a time  for  reflection  on  the 
role  of  OISE  in  supporting  urban  communities  and  schools.  A 
2007  UNICEF  Innocenti  Research  Centre  study  on  the  well- 
being of  children  and  young  people  in  the  world's  advanced 
economies  has  Canada  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  (at 
number  12  on  the  average  ranking  across  six  dimensions), 
with  the  U.S.  and  the  UK  landing  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  21 
Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
(OECD)  countries,  and  the  North  European  countries  domi- 
nating the  top  half  of  the  table.  The  six  dimensions  taken  to 
measure  the  well-being  of  children  included:  material  well- 
being, health  and  safety,  education,  peer  and  family  relation- 
ships, behaviours  and  risks,  and  young  people's  own  subjec- 
tive sense  of  well-being.  While  all  countries  have  weaknesses 
that  need  to  be  addressed,  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  dimension  of  education,  Canada  sits  at  number  two, 
just  below  Belgium  in  first  place.  The  other  two  OECD 
English-speaking  countries,  the  U.S.  and  the  UK,  sit  at  num- 
bers 20  and  21  respectively. 

Toronto's  schools  and  neighbourhoods  have  undergone 
dramatic  changes  in  the  last  years.  Our  notions  about  what  is 
implied  by  the  term  urban  and  where,  geographically,  it  is 
located  have  been  transformed  by  the  very  transformations 
taking  place  in  our  city.  Not  that  long  ago,  Toronto's  downtown 
core  was  labeled  "inner  city."  The  2001  Poverty  by  Postal  Code 
(PBPC)  report  clearly  demonstrates,  however,  that  inner  city 
communities  have  developed  throughout  all  of  the  pre-amal- 
gamation cities.  And  further,  "Not  only  has  the  concentration 
of  poverty  in  Toronto  been  increasing,  it  has  done  so  at  a rapid 
rate.  There  has  been  a major  shift  in  who  has  been  most  affected 
by  growing  poverty  concentration.  Today,  residents  of  high 
poverty  neighbourhoods  are  much  more  likely  to  be  newcomers 
to  Canada  and  visible  minorities"  (PBPC,  p.  4). 

At  OISE,  there  is  a belief  in  the  importance  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  these  schools,  students,  and  communities,  in  the 
context  of  Canada's  international  education  profile  and  the 
changing  landscape  of  our  city,  OISE  established  the  Centre 
for  Urban  Schooling  (CUS)  in  2005.  We  have  developed  the 
following  Mission  statement  to  guide  the  work  of  the  Centre: 


The  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling  is  an  education,  research,  policy 
and  advocacy  centre  established  in  2005  to  connect  OISE  to  schools  and 
communities  in  inner  cities.  We  are  committed  to  social  justice 
and  equity  for  all  students.  The  educators,  researchers,  and  activists 
affiliated  with  the  Centre  work  collahoratively  on  education  projects  that 
challenge  power  relations  based  on  class,  race,  gender,  language,  sexuality, 
religion,  ethnicity,  and  ability  as  they  are  manifested  in  all  aspects  of 
education,  both  formal  and  informal.  The  Centre’s  work  includes:  devel- 
oping teacher  and  graduate  education  programs;  initiating  and  partici- 
pating in  critical  collaborative  research;  analyzing  and  advocating  for 
policies  that  affect  urban  schools  and  communities;  participating  in  school 
district  educational  change  initiatives;  and  building  the  knowledge-base  of 
urban  education  in  Canada  through  the  sponsorship  of  conferences  and 
publications.  The  Centre  also  addresses  issues  of  culture  and  the  arts ; 
religious,  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  sexual  diversity;  politics;  immigration; 
and  teaching  and  learning,  both  within  the  education  system,  and  within 
Canadian  society  as  a whole.  The  Centre  is  committed  to  a dynamic, 
situated  practice  and  therefore  revisits  its  goals  and  purposes  regularly. 

In  realizing  the  praxis  of  this  mission  statement,  CUS  has 
formed  several  working  partnerships  with  educators, 
researchers,  and  organizations,  including  the  Toronto  District 
School  Board  (TDSB);  the  Ministry  of  Education,  several  inner 
city  community  centres;  and  numerous  scholars  and  students  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Our  collective  academic  areas  of 
expertise  and  interest  include  critical  literacy,  the  arts  and  peda- 
gogy, second  language  learning,  educational  achievement  and 
discipline  gaps,  urban  schools  and  the  social  indicators  of  health, 
critical  multiculturalism,  community  engagement,  and  school 
leadership.  Some  of  this  stimulating  work  is  featured  in  this 
special  Orbit  issue  on  urban  education.  We  are  tremendously 
excited  to  be  moving  forward  with  such  a comprehensive 
research  agenda,  and  a committed  plan  for  action  and  collabo- 
ration with  our  school  partners  and  our  youth  collaborators. 

We  look  forward  to  your  comments  on  this  special  Orbit 
issue  and  hope  that  the  articles  will  spark  further  discussions 
about,  and  inspire  new  practices  in,  urban  education.  For 
more  information  on  specific  CUS  projects  and  to  contact  us, 
please  visit  www.cus.oise.utoronto.ca  and  attend  the  National 
Inner  City  Conference  in  Toronto,  April  19-21. 
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INNER  CITY  MODEL  SCHOOL  INITIATIVE: 

A VISION  FOR  EQUITY  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


The  Toronto  District  School  Board  (TDSB)  Inner  City  Model 
School  initiative  is  a new  attempt  at  working  towards  equity  and 
social  justice  in  Toronto’s  most  inner  city  elementary  schools.  The 
project  began  in  September  2006  with  three  Model  Schools  (Nelson 
Mandela  Park  Public  School,  Willow  Park  Public  School,  and 
Firgrove  Public  School)  and  expands  in  200  7 as  four  new  Model 
Schools  join  the  group.  The  initiative  came  as  the  recommendation  of 
the  Model  School  for  Inner  Cities  Task  Force,  which  presented  its 
report  to  the  TDSB  in  May,  2005.  The  seven  schools  represent  one 
school  in  each  of  the  most  economically  challenged  areas  of  Toronto. 

We  present  here  an  abridged  version  of  the  keynote  speech  given  by 
Jeff  Kugler,  executive  director  of  the  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  (OISE),  on  August  29,  2006  at  the  first  annual  Model 
School  Summer  Institute.  The  speech  was  presented  as  a vehicle  for 
providing  staff  in  the  three  Model  Schools  with  a common  vision  for 
their  work  as  they  began  the  job  of  building  towards  equity  and 
social  justice  for,  and  with,  their  students  and  their  families. 

The  Model  School  for  Inner  Cities  Task  Force  Report  can  be 
downloaded  from  www.tdsb.on.ca/modelschools. 

What  Are  We  All  Doing  Here  Today?  and 
What  is  a Model  Inner  City  School? 

First,  I need  to  tell  you  what  an  honour  and  a privilege  it  is 
for  me  to  be  here  this  morning  sharing  with  you  a vision  that 
has  been  developed  over  the  last  couple  of  years  through 
the  hard  work  of  so  many  people,  including  many  of  you  in 
attendance  today. 

I have  worked  for  many  years  in  one  of  the  schools  selected 
to  be  a Model  School,  Nelson  Mandela  Park  Public  School. 
Therefore,  I know  very  well  both  the  joys  and  the  challenges 
we  all  face  daily  in  our  schools,  in  our  classrooms,  and  in  our 
school  communities.  These  challenges  are  often  the  by- 
products of  systemic  and  policy  problems,  which  indeed  we 
must  battle,  but  over  which  we  have  little  actual  day-to-day 
influence. 

The  exciting  thing  about  the  Model  School  train  which 
leaves  the  station  this  morning  is  that  we  are  beginning  a 


journey  for  which  there  are  few  pre-existing  rules  to  follow, 
or  procedures  to  hold  us  back.  The  entire  Model  School 
vision  is  based  on  change  and  the  importance  of  change. 
Not  change  for  the  sake  of  change.  Change  in  order  to  build 
schools  that  meet  the  needs  of  our  inner  city  students  and 
support  their  academic,  social,  emotional,  and  physical 
needs. 

Change  must  be  collaborative  and  realistic  so  as  to  ensure 
that  all  players  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  process  and 
embrace  the  changes.  In  challenging  ourselves  and  our  prac- 
tice there  will  be  uncomfortable  moments  for  each  of  us.  Yet, 
if  we  focus  on  our  goals  and  in  supporting  each  other  this 
discomfort  will  produce  positive  results. 

This  morning  if  you  all  take  away  but  one  thing  from  my 
remarks  I would  like  it  be  this:  Building  Inner  City  Model 
Schools  means  questioning  the  way  we  do  everything  in  our 
schools.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  changing  everything 
we  do  but  questioning  why  we  do  the  things  we  do,  and 
what  impact  those  things  have  for  our  students,  families  and 
communities.  Fundamental  to  the  change  in  our  Model 
Schools  is  a change  in  the  power  dynamics  systemically 
imposed  on  us  all  by  the  huge  system  within  which  we  all 
work.  Inner  City  Model  Schools  do  not  belong  to  the  educa- 
tors alone.  These  schools  we  are  creating  also  belong  to  our 
students,  their  parents,  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
exist.  The  changes  that  will  develop  through  our  work  over 
the  next  years  must  be  the  work  of  all  of  the  players:  parents, 
students,  teachers,  administrators,  and  community  friends. 
The  vision  and  practice  of  each  school  must  be  one  that  is 
inclusive  of  all  of  the  players.  For  the  change  to  work  there 
must  be  an  authentic  move  towards  including,  recognizing, 
and  validating  the  voices  of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Inner  City  Model  School  community. 

The  Model  School  Vision: 

Six  Essential  Components 

The  beauty  of  the  Model  Schools  work  is  that  each  school 
can  and  will  be  different.  Each  school,  in  its  work,  can  and 
should  be  true  to  the  particular  history,  culture,  and  commu- 
nity in  which  it  operates.  Each  school  will  be  responsive  to  its 
unique  conditions  in  developing  and  implementing  their 
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plans  and  strategies.  Nevertheless,  there  are  six  essential 
components  which  lay  the  philosophical  parameters  through 
which  each  school  will  be  able  to  reflect  on  their  practice  in 
the  building  of  excellence,  equity,  and  social  justice — thus 
raising  achievement  levels,  and  so  much  more,  for  all  of  our 
students.  These  components  are: 

1.  Innovation  in  teaching/learning  practice  and 
in  school  structure 

Innovation  in  teaching/learning  practice  and  in  school 
structure  begins  by  ensuring  that  everyone  in  the  school 
building  truly  believes  that  all  children  can  learn  and  that 
we  set  high  and  realistic  expectations  for  all  students. 
Among  other  features  this  component  includes: 

• Ensuring  that  all  of  our  programs  focus  on  issues  of 
social  justice  so  that  we  are  helping  to  develop  not  only 
literate  graduates  from  our  schools,  but  also  kind,  com- 
passionate, engaged,  and  critical  thinkers. 

• Examining  the  content  of  the  curriculum  we  teach  and 
determining  if,  in  fact,  it  is  reflective  of  our  students, 
their  experiences,  and  strengths. 

• Looking  at  the  way  power  is  shared  in  the  building 
among  staff  and  administrators,  the  way  decision  mak- 
ing is  authentically  shared. 

• Examining  the  way  issues  of  race,  class,  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  ability,  religion,  are  handled  with  and  for 
young  people,  and  also  among  the  various  groups  of 
adults  in  the  school  and  community. 

2.  Support  services  to  meet  the  social,  emotional  and 
physical  well-being  of  students 

Our  schools  must  work  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  effective 
resources  that  we  can  muster  to  support  our  students' 
physical,  social  and  emotional  development  are  brought 
into  schools  to  make  that  happen.  Among  other  features, 
this  component  includes: 

• Ensuring  that  healthy  and  nutritious  food  for  all  stu- 
dents is  never  an  issue.  It  is  proven  that  hungry  children 
cannot  focus  on  their  learning. 

• A focus  in  our  schools  on  prevention  rather  than 
reaction  and  punishment.  This  entails: 

— a fair  and  consistent  set  of  expectations  for  all 
people  in  each  school  building,  with  logical  well- 
thought  out  consequences; 

— the  development  and  refinement  of  a conflict  reso- 
lution program;  and 

— a connected  and  engaging  curriculum  in  the  class- 
room to  avoid  difficult  behaviours. 

• Guaranteeing  that  the  many  community  and  school 
board  resources  are  harnessed  in  the  service  of  the 


children  and  families  in  our  schools.  This  area  includes 
mentoring  programs,  homework  clubs,  girls'  groups, 
boys'  groups,  to  name  just  a few.  There  are  many 
agencies  waiting  to  work  with  us  in  our  Model  School 
initiative. 

3.  School  as  the  heart  of  the  community 

Model  Schools  must  become  centres  for  the  community  in 
many  significant  ways.  It  is  essential  that  parents  and  com- 
munity members  are  made  to  feel  that  the  school  belongs 
to  them.  The  school  must  be  inexorably  linked  to  its  com- 
munity and  therefore  to  the  lives  of  its  students. 

This  includes  ensuring  that  collaborative  partnerships 
are  built  in  working  with  our  students  to  meet  their  needs, 
and  among  others,  it  entails: 

• The  development  of  a participatory  and  representative 
Parent  Council  supported  in  its  development  by  staff, 
but  enabling  the  development  of  an  independent  voice 
for  parents  and  community  members. 

• Ensuring  that  the  school  provides  adult  programs  and 
language  classes  as  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
parent  and  school  community — Language  Instruction 
for  New  Canadians  (LINC)  and  LINC  Parenting 
Programs,  English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL)  classes, 
a community  kitchen  in  the  school,  Women's  Groups — 
are  examples  of  the  possibilities. 

• The  participation  of  the  school  in  the  activist  activities 
taking  place  in  the  community  in  relation  to  supporting 
our  students  and  their  families. 

4.  Research,  review  and  evaluation  of 
students  and  programs 

The  on-going  research  and  review  components  of  our  work 
as  Model  Schools  are  crucial  pieces  to  ensure  the  sustain- 
ability and  continued  funding  of  the  Model  Schools  and  in 
order  to  ensure  their  expansion.  The  goal  is  that  in 
September  2007  there  will  be  four  more  Model  Inner  City 
schools  for  a total  of  seven.  In  order  for  that  to  happen  and 
also  to  be  able  to  measure  our  progress,  a strong  and  sys- 
tematic evaluation  and  review  procedure  has  been  put  in 
place.  The  Model  School  Research  and  Review  Committee, 
including  representatives  from  the  three  schools,  has 
worked  hard  to  come  up  with  a process  that  is  as  teacher- 
and  student-friendly  as  possible.  A research  and  review 
toolkit  has  been  compiled  that  will  be  available  to  every- 
one, along  with  an  inservice  piece  on  how  it  will  all  work. 
Research  collaboration  between  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties is  also  a key  feature  of  the  Model  School  research  and 
review  piece.  This  goes  along  with  creating  schools  that  are 
ongoing  centres  of  investigation  and  learning  for  everyone. 
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5.  Commitment  to  share  successful  practice 

Over  the  last  year  and  a half  many  have  argued  that  it  is 
unfair  to  put  so  many  resources  into  just  a few  schools. 
And  the  answer  is  yes.  It  could  be  seen  as  unfair — without 
the  development  of  meaningful  ways  to  share  Model 
School  successful  practices  and  philosophies.  I think  the 
sharing  of  successful  practices  and  philosophies  can  take 
place  in  several  significant  ways: 

• between  the  three  Model  Schools  and  communities; 

• between  the  Model  School  and  the  Cluster  Schools  and 
communities;  and 

• beyond  the  Family  of  Schools  (FOS)  within  the  system,  with 
universities,  other  institutions,  and  levels  of  government. 

6.  This  work  should  be  enjoyable,  invigorating, 
meaningful,  intellectually  stimulating,  and 
just  downright  fun! 

I believe  that  working  together  with  common  purpose  is 
naturally  fun  and  enjoyable.  I also  believe  that  working  to 
change  the  world  for  the  better  is  also  just  naturally  fun 
and  enjoyable. 

Conclusion 

As  today  is  generally  a day  for  school  staff  to  assemble  and 
begin  the  year  united  around  the  work  ahead  in  building 
Model  Inner  City  schools,  I would  just  like  to  mention  a few 
points  I believe  to  be  important  in  guiding  this  work  forward. 

In  Model  Schools  adults  work  to  invite  their  student's  lives, 
languages,  and  cultures  into  the  classroom  and  that  with  our 
students  and  their  lives  we  all  build  community  in  our  class- 
rooms and  schools  from  the  very  first  day  of  class  next  week. 

Building  community  is  not  new  for  many  of  you  here.  As 
schools  that  have  been  selected  as  Model  Inner  City  schools  you 
already  have  a long  history  of  working  to  build  strong  communi- 
ties in  both  your  schools  and  classrooms.  However,  next  week, 
while  building  on  the  important  work  already  accomplished  you 
will  also  be  building  something  profoundly  new.  The  first  inner 
city  model  school  communities  will  begin  to  be  built  next 
Tuesday  morning!  That  community  can  only  be  built  by  adults 
who  relate  to  and  respect  their  students  and  families  and  cele- 
brate and  value  the  richness  that  all  of  our  diversity  brings. 

Adults  in  Model  Schools  must  provide  an  academically 
rigorous  program  which  never  doubts  the  ability  and  creativity 
of  our  students  to  take  up  the  academic  challenge  that  we 
create  for  them.  Our  program  in  the  Inner  City  Model 
Schools  must  prepare  our  students  to  take  up  the  challenges 
that  life  will  hold  for  them,  especially  considering  the  sys- 
temic injustices  which  exist  and  which  fall  most  heavily  on 
our  students  and  their  families. 


In  Model  Inner  City  schools  we  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  prepare  our  students  for  these  challenges  is  to  promote  a 
curriculum  which  teaches  students  to  analyze  the  world 
around  them  instead  of  blindly  accepting  the  media  and 
government  messages.  Model  Inner  City  School  teachers 
understand  that  injustice  is  a reality  in  our  present  world, 
communities,  and  schools  and  that  children  and  adults  can 
and  should  work  together  to  combat  it. 

Finally,  adults  in  model  Inner  City  schools  dare  to  care  pro- 
foundly about  students  and  their  lives,  about  community 
issues,  and  trying  to  make  a difference.  Students  need  to  see 
the  adults  around  them  as  examples  who  foster  hope  and 
demonstrate  daily  that  together  we  can  make  a difference. 
In  all  of  these  ways  model  inner  city  school  teachers  teach  for 
social  justice. 

This  is  an  amazing  journey  that  we  have  all  begun  here 
today  in  our  schools  and  communities  over  the  years  to 
come,  in  working  to  build  an  equitable  and  just  education  for 
our  students  in  the  inner  cities.  I wish  us  all  the  very  best  on 
this  exciting  and  important  journey. 


IMAGINE... 

Imagine  a nurturing  place  where  the  entire  community 
comes  together  to  educate  children... 

Imagine  schools  where  newcomers  to  Canada  are  greeted 
in  their  native  tongues... 

Imagine  schools  where  all  families  are  welcomed  and 
learning  starts  the  moment  you  walk  through  the  front 
doors... 

Imagine  places  where  parents,  grandparents  and  caregivers 
are  all  valued  and  who  focus  on  the  well-being  of  the 
children... 

Imagine  schools  where  timetabling  meets  the  needs  of 
parents  and  children  and  where  programs  are  offered  all 
year  long... 

Imagine  schools  where  social  justice  is  the  foundation  for  all 
teachable  moments... 

Imagine  places  where  teachers  not  only  teach  mandated 
curriculum  but  are  also  empowered  to  innovate,  bound 
only  by  their  own  imaginations... 

Imagine  schools  where  principals  lead  by  example... 

Imagine  schools  where  parents  can  take  university  and 
college  level  courses  in  one  part  of  the  building,  while 
their  children  are  learning  in  classrooms  in  another  part... 

Imagine  schools  where  learning  is  seamless  and  caregivers 
bring  their  babies  to  early  years  centres... 

Imagine  schools  that  partner  with  public  health  agencies, 
community  programs  and  hospitals  to  make  sure  that 
each  and  every  student  has  the  health  screening  and 
social  supports  they  need... 

Imagine  schools  as  the  beating  hearts  of  our  communities. 

— Model  School  for  Inner  Cities  Task  Force  Report, 

(2005,  p.1) 
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LEARNING  TO  WALK  THE  TALK:  STEPS  TOWARDS  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INNER  CITY 


With  the  opening  of  the  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling  at  OISE  in 
August  2005 , there  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  careers  in  inner  city  schools.  Leslie  Stewart  Rose 
offers  an  introduction  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Inner  City  Option , an 
initial  elementary  teacher  education  program  within  the  one-year 
Bachelor  of  Education  program  at  OISE. 

Many  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Studies  in 
Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (OISE)  work  in 
Toronto,  where  at  least  20  percent  of  all  children  experi- 
ence the  impact  of  economic  poverty.  Fifty  percent  of 
recent  immigrant  children  and  one  third  of  children  of 
colour  experience  this  poverty.  Research  makes  clear  that 
poverty  is  an  obstacle  to  school  success  (Campaign  2000; 
2006). 

In  the  process  of  developing  initiatives,  instructors  at  the 
Centre  for  Urban  Schooling  reflected  on  their  responsibility 
to  the  inner  city  children  of  Toronto.  Three  critical  questions 
emerged  from  these  discussions: 

• How  do  we  define  "inner  city  school?" 

• How  might  an  "inner  city"  teacher  education  program 
look  different  from  preparing  teachers  to  teach  else- 
where? 

• How  can  we  work  with  teacher  candidates  to  help  them 
understand  the  many  ways  of  teaching  for  equity,  diversity, 
and  social  justice  in  inner  city  schools? 

The  mission  and  vision  of  social  justice  became  clear 
while  instructors  grappled  with  these  important  ques- 
tions. The  principles  of  the  Inner  City  Option  are 
based  on  the  belief  that  all  children,  from  all  socio- 
cultural-economic backgrounds  and  circumstances  can 
be  successful  in  school.  Through  an  anti-oppression 
agenda,  this  teacher  education  program  would 
address  systemic  power  imbalances  both  in  the  edu- 
cation system  and  in  society  as  a whole.  The  mission 
of  the  Inner  City  Option  is  to  prepare  new  teachers  for 
the  joys,  possibilities,  and  challenges  of  working  with 
inner  city  young  people,  to  help  make  school  success 
their  reality. 


Guiding  Practical  Development 

In  the  effort  to  make  the  rhetoric  real,  seven  principles  were 
created  to  guide  the  practical  development  of  a new  Initial 
Teacher  Education  program.  These  principles  are: 

1.  The  Inner  City  Option  (ICO)  has  a focus  on  school 
communities  in  order  to  help  Teacher  Candidates 
(TCs)  to  understand  the  history,  the  challenges  and 
the  strengths  within  Inner  City  communities. 

Because  teacher  candidates'  understandings  of  inner 
cities  affect  their  pedagogic  choices,  it  is  important  to 
be  able  to  identify  this  place  called  the  inner  city.  If 
teacher  candidates  do  not  have  direct  knowledge  of  the 
inner  city  community,  they  might  construct  their  under- 
standing of  inner  city  mediated  through  the  "real"  or 
imagined  stories  as  interpreted  and  told  by  others. 
Stories,  by  nature,  are  filled  with  bias  in  the  choices  of 
what  is  said  or  omitted,  what  is  highlighted  or  down- 
played in  the  construction  of  characters,  situations  and 
conflicts.  Teachers'  folk  tales  of  student  fights  in  the  hall- 
way might  be  worn  like  badges  of  honour.  Media  pro- 
ductions might  construct  a danger  zone  of  chaos. 
Writing  might  present  a deficit  perspective  where  dis- 
crepancies in  achievement  are  explained  by  deficiencies 
in  people  and  cultures,  and  not  by  systems  of  power. 
Mathematical  calculations  of  family  income,  housing 
type,  parent  composition,  parental  education,  and 
recent  immigration  and  mobility  also  label  communities 
as  inner  city.  Dangerous  stories  contribute  to  a discourse 
proclaiming  the  school  as  all  knowing  and  caring, 
parents  as  unknowing  and  uncaring  and  students  as  "up 
to  no  good,"  hopeless,  and  helpless. 

Understanding  the  needs  of  inner  cities  requires  teacher 
candidates  to  move  beyond  deficit  orientation  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  realities  and  implications 
of  the  processes  (e.g.,  recent  immigration)  that  have  an 
impact  on  students,  families,  learning,  and  teaching. 
Course  work  and  practicum  assignments  also  focus  on 
demonstrating  the  importance  of  effective  relationships 
with  community.  Partnering  with  the  Toronto  District 
School  Board's  (TDSB)  Model  Schools  initiative  has  provided 
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opportunities  to  see  how  schools  and  communities 
might  work  together.  The  "community  investigations" 
and  community  service  learning  projects  highlight  the 
challenges  and  strengths  of  the  school  community.  This 
work  is  based  on  the  idea  that  if  teacher-candidates 
teach  about  and  from  the  strengths  of  the  community, 
they  are  more  likely  to  see  these  strengths  and  are  more 
likely  to  remain  teaching  in  the  community  as  well  (Olsen 
& Anderson,  2007). 

2.  The  Inner  City  Option  has  a simultaneous  focus  on 
anti-oppression  education,  transformative  school 
change,  research/self  study,  and  restructuring  the 
relationship  among  placement  schools  communities, 
and  OISE. 

The  Inner  City  Option  places  a distinct  emphasis  on  social 
justice  through  an  anti-oppression  agenda,  which  address- 
es systemic  power  imbalances,  both  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  society  as  a whole.  The  "who,  what,  where,  why, 
and  how"  of  curriculum,  learning  and  teaching  is  examined 
from  this  perspective.  This  ubiquitous  principle  is  realized 
in  the  practical  goal  to  foster  ways  of  thinking  which  criti- 
cally question  and  analyze  assumptions  and  hegemonic 
practices,  everyday  teaching  decisions,  and  to  persist  in 
challenging  systematic  barriers  and  oppression.  Teacher 
candidates  are  required  to  connect  their  own  experiences 
to  current  research  and  to  contribute  new  knowledge  to 
the  field.  Theoretical  issues  are  embedded  and  explicated 
in  the  practicality  of  areas  such  as  curriculum  develop- 
ment, case  studies,  and  role  playing. 

Much  research  around  urban  education,  as  described  in 
the  U.S.,  includes  teaching  about,  and  for,  equity,  diversity, 
and  social  justice  (Kincheloe,  2004).  Educators  would 
argue  that  all  teachers,  no  matter  where  they  will  be 
teaching,  should  engage  in  a social  justice  curriculum. 
What  makes  learning  to  teach  in  inner  cities  different?  Part 
of  learning  to  teach  in  inner  city  schools  recognizes  the 
importance  of  "organizing"  and  speaking  overtly  in  our 
courses  about  wisely  navigating  the  political  waters  in 
schools.  How  can  teacher  candidates  challenge  the 
norms  of  schooling,  seek  out  other  social  justice  oriented 
individuals,  place  themselves  in  positions  that  advance 
change,  and  learn  to  advocate  for  and  learn  from  authentic 
connections  to  families  and  the  community?  How  can  we 
best  teach  and  support  a new  teacher  in  a system  of 
induction  where  the  tendency  is  to  adopt  normalized,  yet 
oppressive  and  discriminatory  practices? 

This  principle  recognizes  the  need  to  build  a strong 
community  of  support  and  action.  The  Centre  for  Urban 


Schooling  has  established  an  Inner  City  Advisory 
Committee,  comprised  of  teachers,  principals,  community 
members,  and  professors  to  support  the  teaching, 
teachers,  and  research  in  the  Inner  City  Option  and  part- 
ner schools.  All  teacher  candidates  are  placed  in  schools 
that  are  identified  as  "inner  city"  by  their  boards.  The 
coordinators  of  ICO  actively  seek  and  invite  partnership 
with  others  interested  in  transformative  school  change 
and  inner  city  teacher  education,  and  in  particular,  aim  to 
build  collaborative  teams  of  teacher  candidate/instructor/ 
associate  teachers  and  their  schools. 

3.  The  Inner  City  Option  prepares  TCs  with  strong 
critical  content,  culturally,  linguistically,  and  racially 
affirming  pedagogies,  and  an  understanding  of 
respectful  school  cultures. 

Guided  by  Ladson-Billings'  (1995)  case  for  culturally  rele- 
vant teaching  and  Pewewardy's  (1993)  observation  that 
educators  have  traditionally  attempted  to  insert  culture 
into  the  education  (instead  of  inserting  education  into  the 
culture),  the  inner  city  option  recognizes  the  problem  of 
discontinuity  between  students'  home  and  school  experi- 
ence. This  principle  focuses  on  multiple  perspectives  by 
resisting  the  tendency  of  hegemonic  practice,  deficit  ori- 
entation and  delivering  a set  curriculum  as  defined  by 
someone  outside  the  school.  Instead,  this  teacher  educa- 
tion curriculum  is  designed  to  support  teacher  candidates 
to  develop  concrete  strategies  to  create  relevant,  mean- 
ingful, student-driven,  multi-perspective  and  inclusive 
curriculum. 

The  Inner  City  Option  works  to  understand  the  creation 
of  social  identities,  how  identities  play  out  in  schools,  and 
develops  concrete  ways  for  teachers  to  work  against  the 
interlocking  power  relations  based  o'n  class,  race,  ethnicity, 
religion,  language,  gender,  sexuality,  and  ability  in  the 
classroom,  school,  and  community. 

4.  The  Inner  City  Option  is  committed  to  high  expectations 
at  all  levels:  for  teacher  candidates,  for  instructors, 
and  for  all  students  in  schools.  High  expectations  are 
demonstrated  in  actions  and  practices. 

Learning  to  teach  is  as  much  about  learning  about  oneself 
as  it  is  about  teaching.  The  ICO  aims  to  reveal  how  every 
decision  we  make  as  teachers  is  based  on  our  own  beliefs 
and  how  each  decision  is  an  ethical  one.  As  critically 
reflective  practitioners,  teachers  must  challenge  personal 
biases  in  order  to  facilitate  equitable  learning  experi- 
ences, and  maintain  high  expectations  for  all  students  in 
their  classrooms. 
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5.  The  Inner  City  Option  works  with  TCs  to  program  for 
all  of  the  students  in  their  classes,  ensuring  that  the 
needs  and  interests  of  all  students  are  met. 

This  principle  includes  a focus  on  developing  concrete  tech- 
niques for  planning  and  teaching  to  respond  to  the  varied 
learning  strengths  and  needs  of  all  students  in  the  class- 
room. An  investigation  of  the  special  education  system, 
examining  what  works  well  and  what  is  problematic,  pre- 
pares teacher  candidates  for  their  future  advocacy  work  in 
schools.  An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  assessment  and  evaluation  methods  aims  to 
ensure  fairness  for  all.  A critical  and  conscious  approach  to 
review  the  content  of  what  we  teach,  so  that  it  aims  for  rep- 
resentation and  respect  of  the  school  community  within  the 
curriculum,  will  result  in  worthwhile  and  engaging  learning. 

6.  The  Inner  City  Option  provides  a supportive  yet 
challenging  environment  for  TCs  to  learn  and  reflect 
deeply  on  social  issues. 

Learning  to  teach  is  a personal  and  collaborative  journey.  In 
order  to  engage  in  the  difficult  and  risky  work  of  questioning, 
it  is  a priority  of  the  teaching  team  to  build  a strong,  safe,  and 
supportive  learning  community  in  the  program  so  that  we  can 
push  beyond  the  taken-for-granted.  There  is  an  emphasis  in 
the  program  on  teaching  and  learning  the  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  conflict  resolution  both  as  an  adult  learning  tool  and 
as  a teaching/learning  tool  for  young  people.  Encouraging 
the  critical  minds  in  our  students  does  not  make  the  life  of  the 
instructor  easier!  Teacher  candidates  hold  instructors  account- 
able— they  question  our  work  and  push  us  to  learn. 

7.  The  Inner  City  Option  treats  professional  education 
as  life-long  learning. 

Initial  teacher  education  is  a first  step  in  learning  to  teach 
and  the  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling  is  committed  to  devel- 
oping support  networks  with  inner  city  teachers.  In  the  U.S., 
teachers  working  in  schools  with  high  poverty  demographics 
are  50  percent  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  profession  or 
migrate  to  more  affluent  schools  (Ingersoll,  2003).  The  OISE 
Masters  of  Education  cohort  in  urban  education  and  the 
Centre's  Inner  City  New  Teacher  Network  of  Inner  City 
Option  graduates  and  other  interested  educators,  will 
provide  formal  structures  to  support  life-long  learning  for 
successful  careers  in  inner  city  schools. 

The  spring  of  2007  sees  the  beginning  of  a new  stage.  The 
first  Inner  City  Option  graduates  will  convocate  from  their 
one-year  B.Ed  program,  some  will  have  been  hired  to  teach, 
and  some  will  be  at  the  interviewing  stage  and  well  on  their 
way  to  securing  employment.  Some  of  these  new  teachers 


will  have  enrolled  in  the  Masters  program.  Many  teacher 
candidates  in  this  inaugural  class  have  indicated  interest  in 
joining  the  Inner  City  New  Teacher  Network  and  have  volun- 
teered to  mentor  next  years'  Inner  City  Option  teacher 
candidates.  The  teaching  team  will  reflect  and  plan  for  the 
next  cohort  of  teacher  candidates.  The  Centre's  research, 
which  investigates  the  experiences  of  learning  to  teach  in 
inner  city  schools,  will  inform  the  ICO's  future  work. 
Continued  research  on  the  teacher  candidate  transition  to 
first  year  teaching  will  be  in  place.  A new  Inner  City  program 
for  secondary  teacher  candidates  anticipates  its  first  class  in 
September  2007.  This  is  a step  in  learning  to  "walk  the  talk" 
of  inner  city  teacher  education.  It  is  a step  in  a long  and 
worthwhile  journey,  making  learning  engaging,  rewarding, 
and  relevant  for  our  youth  in  inner  city  communities. 

NOTE:  The  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling  would  like  to 
recognize  the  work  of  coordinators  Beverly  Caswell,  and 
Belinda  Longe  and  the  rest  of  the  teaching  team  of  Hilary 
Inwood,  Nancy  Steele,  Leslie  Stewart  Rose,  and  the  asso- 
ciate teachers  in  this  inaugural  year.  Many  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Inner  City  Advisory  Committee  as  well  as 
Kathy  Broad,  director  of  Elementary  Education,  Jeff  Kugler, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling, 
and  Carol  Rolheiser,  Associate  Dean,  Teacher  Education, 
OISE  for  their  leadership,  support  and  vision.  A special 
thank  you  to  the  teacher  candidates  of  the  Inner  City 
Option,  Class  of  2007,  who  are  critically  and  passionately 
contributing  to  the  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  learn 
to  teach  in  inner  city  schools. 
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PER/FORMING  (I ILLITERACY  IN 
URBAN  SCHOOLS 


Kathleen  Gallagher  recently  completed  a three-year  ethnographic 
study  of  youth  in  urban  public  schools  in  Toronto  and  New  York  City. 

To  study  literacy  is  to  study  culture.  To  teach  literacy  in 
schools  is  to  become  an  adept  interpreter  of  youth  culture. 
During  my  recent  study  (Gallagher  2007)  of  youth  in  urban 
public  schools  in  Toronto  and  New  York  City,  I witnessed  such 
literacy  richness,  especially  in  drama  classrooms.  In  these 
sites  of  "under-performance"  in  academic  achievement 
terms,  we  came  to  know  and  appreciate  a range  of  powerful 
alternative  literacies  and  sophisticated  social  and  artistic 
performances  that  often  go  unrecognized  by  schools. 

In  a post-study  conversation  with  Ms.  S.,  a teacher  in 
downtown  Toronto,  she  explained  that  she  felt,  as  a teacher, 
that  she  was  "going  against  nature;"  that  schooling  was 
"wrong  for  them,  wrong  for  their  bodies."  As  Hattam  and 
Smyth  (2001)  found  in  studying  the  phenomenon  of  "drop- 
ping out,"  students'  marginalization  can  be  as  troubling  for 
teachers  and  schools  as  it  is  for  students.  Consequently,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  students  engaged,  schools  have  often 
attempted  to  domesticate  alternative  or  sub-cultural  litera- 
cies and  knowledges,  through  mostly  well-meaning  "multi- 
cultural events."  At  other  times,  youth  popular  culture  and 
alternative  literacies  so  charge  the  space  socio-politically 
that  they  are  effectively  shut  down  by  the  cultural  imperialism 
of  classrooms.  In  response,  historically  marginalized  youth 
often  develop  sophisticated  ways  of  cultural  participation 
that  are,  all  too  often,  not  acknowledged  or  legitimated  by 
schools  (MacLeod  1987;  Willis  1981). 

While  walking  my  dog  recently,  in  a laneway  near  my  home, 
I came  upon  some  graffiti  on  a garage  door  (see  photo,  page 
13).  It  is  true  that  the  door  was  defaced;  even  so,  it  was  a 
colourful  and  attractive  image.  The  message  next  to  the 
graphic  read:  Stop  H8'N'  (stop  hating).  I was  struck  by  the 
message  and  by  its  public  declaration.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
message  usually  associated  with  street  graffiti.  As  I stood 
marveling  at  the  piece,  I wondered  how  many  of  us,  how  many 
teachers,  would  fret  over  the  deterioration  of  standard 
spelling.  Most  forms  of  contemporary  technological  commu- 
nication such  as  text  messaging,  MSN,  etc.,  deploy  their  own 
spelling  tools,  grammar,  internal  logic,  symbols,  and  abbreviated 


forms.  Among  the  general  public,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  growing  unrest  over  the  long-term  impact  of  such  forms 
of  renegade  communication,  whether  written  or  oral.  Will 
children's  knowledge  of  correct  grammar  atrophy  from  lack  of 
use?  Will  young  people  lose  the  ability  to  recognize  and  use 
different  spoken  and  written  registers  of  language  because  of 
the  incursion  of  colloquialisms  and  short  forms? 

One  answer  might  suggest  that  if  we  examine  the  mes- 
sage on  the  garage  door — this  parallel  form  of  writing  that 
uses  letters,  sounds,  numbers,  and  punctuation  to  construct 
a word — H8'N' — we  might  also  recognize  a rather  sophisti- 
cated phonetic  understanding,  not  to  mention  a creative 
imagination.  This  is  the  shifting  linguistic  terrain  that  youth 
travel  every  day.  Perhaps  we're  asking  the  wrong  question  in 
the  first  place.  Surely  our  worry  should  not  be  that  young 
people  may  no  longer  be  able  to  differentiate  between  their 
colloquial  and  abbreviated  uses  of  language,  but  rather  that 


URBAN  SCHOOL  PERFORMANCES 

Kathleen  Gallagher's  current  research  studies  the  relation- 
ship between  culture,  subjectivity,  and  pedagogy.  This  work 
builds  on  her  recently  completed  ethnographic  study  of 
Toronto  and  New  York  schools,  in  which  she  was  particularly 
concerned  with  investigating  the  extent  to  which  drama  edu- 
cation in  classrooms  illuminates  the  intersections  of  youth's 
personal/cultural  lives  with  their  school  lives  in  the  formation 
of  their  social,  academic,  and  artistic  identities.  Using  innova- 
tive drama  and  digital  research  methods,  the  study  also 
examined  current  security  and  surveillance  technologies  in 
post  9/1 1 schools  and  their  impact  on  larger  cultural  produc- 
tions of  youth  and  their  often- conflict-inflected  school  rela- 
tions. Among  other  unanticipated  results,  this  work  pointed 
to  pedagogically-driven,  but  policy-relevant  ideas  to  improve 
understanding  and  implementation  of  multicultural  and  equi- 
ty educational  policies  in  classrooms.  Her  book,  based  on 
this  study  is  called  The  Theatre  of  Urban:  Youth  and 
Schooling  in  Dangerous  Times  (2007,  University  of  Toronto 
Press). 

Kathleen's  continuing  interest  in  collaborative  digital  and 
drama  research  with  youth  in  schools  is  reflected  in  her  new 
study  Urban  School  Performances.  This  research  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  purposes  of,  and  audiences  for,  educational 
research,  and  dramatically  changes  the  conditions  under 
which  such  research  occurs. 
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they  no  longer  care  to  make  such  distinctions.  Shouldn't  we 
be  concerned  about  why  young  people  might  not  care  to 
know  the  difference  between  "correct,"  "standard,"  or 
school  English  and  their  preferred  methods  of  communica- 
tion? Can  a subculture  become  "more  real"  than  a culture? 

I often  witness  powerful  pedagogical  moments  in  class- 
rooms, moments  when  students'  richly  diverse  experiential 
and  (sub-)  cultural  knowledges  are  called  upon  and  are  used 
creatively.  Grossberg  (1994)  puts  forward  an  interesting  set 
of  pedagogical  models,  one  of  which  best  expresses  the 
complexity  of  culture  and  the  difficult  teacher  task  of  read- 
ing that  complexity.  This  "pedagogy  of  articulation  and  risk" 
is  a pedagogy  that  "neither  starts  with  nor  works  within  a set 
of  texts  but,  rather,  deals  with  the  formations  of  the  popular, 
the  cartographies  of  taste,  stability,  and  mobility  within 
which  students  are  located"  (p.18).  The  extent  to  which  any 
given  teacher  creatively  harnesses  or  fearfully  contains  that 
"articulation  and  risk,"  as  we  know,  can  vary  tremendously. 

A growing  body  of  research  (Morrell  & Duncan-Andrade, 
2003;  Finn,  1999;  Valenzuela,  1999)  challenges  the  popular 
idea  that  urban  youth,  and  particularly  students  of  colour,  are 
academically  disengaged.  In  his  study  of  forms  of  resistance, 
for  example,  Gordon  (2005)  argues  that  "...the  orthography 
of  hip-hop  stands  as  a refusal  to  seek  recognition  in  a system 
of  rules  in  relation  to  which  black,  brown,  and  beige  youth 
have  been  politically  and  pedagogically  constructed  as 
illiterate"  (p.  379).  Ms.  S.  has  a very  keen  sense  of  just  how 
much  schools,  and  not  students,  are  missing  the  mark  on  the 
question  of  literacy: 

Ms.  S.  (White,  Jewish,  female,  second-generation  Canadian, 
teacher):  Oh,  I don't  know... my  English — I felt  like  my 
English  class  was  a disaster  this  semester.  I did  not  know  how 
to. ..I  mean. ..I  have  to. ..find  a new  way  in.  There's  a different 
set  of  challenges  here  at  this  school,  but... I couldn't,  I really 
felt  like  I didn't  do  a good  job  in  my  English  course  this  year. 

Kathleen  (White,  female,  first-generation  Canadian,  Scottish 
descent,  researcher):  Tell  us  about  the  different  set  of 
challenges  with  this  school. 

Ms.  S.:  Well,  the  literacy,  right,  that's  a big  one. 

Dominique  (Black,  female,  first-generation  Canadian,  Caribbean 
descent,  research  assistant):  The  lack  thereof,  or...? 

Ms.  S.:  Well,  just... So  many  different... no... not  lack  thereof. 
There  are  students  with  a high  level  of  literacy,  a high  level 
of  literacy  in,  in  certain  things,  but  not  necessarily  in  analyz- 
ing literature. 


Kathleen:  Right. 

Dominique:  Okay. 

Ms.  S.:  I mean,  it's  what  that  whole  curriculum  demands, 
right?  I mean. ..there  are  kids  who  know. ..they  could  tell 
you  every  single  part  of  a car,  and  they  could  tell  you 
exactly  how  to  fix  it.  And  there  are  students  here  who've 
memorized  3,000  lyrics,  but  haven't  passed  the  literacy 
test,  you  know?  It's  what... which  kind  of  literacy  is  privi- 
leged, it  really  disadvantages. ..And,  you  know,  the  whole 
literacy  test  has  also. ..really  made  a lot  of  students  hate 
English  literature. 

Ms.  S.  intuitively  articulates  what  many  studies  of  literacy 
are  coming  to  more  clearly  understand.  As  Godley  (2003) 
argues,  "...literacy  learning,  as  a form  of  interpersonal  com- 
munication, is  not  only  an  academic  endeavor  but  also  a 
negotiation  of  social  identities  and  thus  a social  practice  that 
can  delimit  or  offer  new  possibilities  for  students'  self  images 
and  life  choices"  (p.  273).  Language,  and  especially  subcultural 
forms  of  language,  plays  a central  role  in  the  formation  of 
individual  and  collective  identities.  And  that  is  why,  as  I was 
walking  to  a research  site  in  mid-town  Manhattan,  the 
poignant  question  scrawled  onto  a metal  doorway  struck  me 
so  powerfully  (see  photo  page  14),  the  racial  and  spatial 
dimensions  of  it.  Like  the  term  "illiteracy,"  as  Gordon  argues 
above,  the  largely  discredited  "zero  tolerance"  policy,  like  the 
"at  risk"  label  itself,  evokes  a "colourblind"  or  race-neutral 
vocabulary,  which  is  then  inscribed  with  racial  meanings,  and 
particularly  meanings  of  blackness.  Here,  Akom  (2000,  p.  141) 
would  effectively  ask:  "What  are  the  strategic  moves  behind 
language?"  If  literacy  is  a complex  terrain  in  which  social 
identities  are  negotiated  and  power  is  played  out,  the  ques- 
tion left  on  the  street  for  us  to  read  is  indeed  arresting: 
"Who's  afraid  of  Black?" 
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As  is  often  the  case  in  education,  the  particular  problem  of 
literacy  is  compounded  by  the  almost  open  hostility  between 
the  theory  and  practice  literatures.  While  the  practice-focused 
research  tends  to  isolate  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
teaching  and  learning  (i.e.,  what,  and  how,  boys  and  girls  read), 
the  theoretically  oriented  research  is  concerned  with  philo- 
sophical or  sociological  understandings  of  educational  con- 
texts (Weaver-Hightower,  2003).  I have  observed  instances  in 
which  drama  pedagogy  seems  to  hold  a middle  ground  in  this 
debate,  bringing  theory  and  practice  together  in  unusual  and 
interesting  ways.  Ms.  S's  teaching  recognized  the  importance 
of  students'  engaging  prior  understandings  in  the  learning 
process,  integrating  factual  knowledge  with  conceptual  frame- 
works, and  taking  active  control  over  the  learning  process. 
Clearly,  home  and  cultural  knowledges,  skills,  and  beliefs  signif- 
icantly influence  how  youth  "read"  their  environment  and  how 
they  organize  and  interpret  their  observations.  Drama  creates 
an  especially  rich  context  that  is  wide  open  to  students'  inter- 
pretations. The  fuller  an  entry  into  a shared  fictional  world  a 
student  might  make,  the  richer  and  deeper  the  private  mean- 
ing making  will  be. 

Further,  despite  many  advances  in  our  understanding  of 
second-language  acquisition,  and  much  research  that  situates 
the  "literacy  problem"  within  school  programs  rather  than  with 
students  (Gee,  2004;  Morrell  & Duncan-Andrade,  2003; 
Cummins,  2001;  Mahiri,  1998),  the  deficit  model  still  dominates 
many  literacy  approaches  with  urban  and  language  minority 
children.  In  Ontario,  22  percent  of  the  Grade  10  student 
population  comes  from  non-English-speaking  home  back- 
grounds while  in  urban  centres  the  proportion  is  much  greater 
(approximately  50  percent  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area). 
Recent  provincial  testing  data  (Canadian  Education  Association, 
2004)  show  that  50  percent  of  students  designated  as  English 
as  a Second  Language  (ESL)  failed  the  Grade  10  literacy  test. 

In  an  interesting  interview  with  one  of  our  youth  participants 
from  Ms.  S.'s  drama  class,  Misha,  a new  immigrant  from  Serbia, 
clearly  describes  his  (language-in-context)  learning  experience 
in  drama,  the  relationships  of  time,  of  space,  the  active  imag- 
ining, and  the  social  interaction  that  enrich  his  conceptual 
processes.  In  his  analysis,  the  social  constructivist  and  socio- 
lingistic  views  of  literacy  are  working  in  tandem: 

Philip  (White,  male  American-born,  research  assistant):  So,  has 
drama  changed  anything  about  your  experience  of  school? 

Misha  (White,  male,  Serbian,  new  immigrant.  Grade  1 1):  I 
don't  know.  It  makes  me  more  open.  Makes  me  more  talk.  It 
makes  me. ..I  learn  more  English. 

Phil:  Why  do  you  think  that  is? 
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Misha:  Because  we  talk,  we,  we... you  know... 

Dominique  (Black,  female,  first-generation  Canadian, 
Caribbean  descent,  research  assistant):  You  don't  talk  in 
other  classes? 

Misha:  Yeah,  I talk  in  other  classes,  but  in  math  class,  teacher 
talk,  and  I — after,  I doing  my  homework... in  my  fashion  class, 
I'm. ..sewing,  and  I might  talk,  but. ..I  talk,  I talk,  like,  in 
different  way.  I talk  [like]  "Eh,  what's  going  on?  What's 
happening?"  you  know?  "How  you  doing?"  Those  words. 
I'm  repeating  them  every  day.  But,  the  words  which  I'm  hear- 
ing here  in  drama  class  is... they' re  different.  You  know?  I'm 
hearing  different  words,  I'm  hearing  different  experience, 
I'm  hearing,  you  know,  different  things. 

As  semioticians  would  argue  (Barthes,  2001;  Dansei,  1993), 
we  are  in  the  business  of  reading  the  world,  not  just  the  word, 
which  is,  of  course,  as  tied  to  "literacy"  as  it  is  to  the  complex 
social  processes  of  identity-construction  and  the  many 
(school)  discourses  that  incite  subjectivities.  Teachers  in  urban 
schools  may  need  to  lead  the  way  for  policy-makers  and 
literacy  evaluations.  They  have  the  additional  challenge  and 
the  additional  opportunity  to  broaden  the  terms  of  commu- 
nication in  their  settings  so  that  all  forms  of  knowing  come 
into  creative  play  as  students  make  meaning,  change  mean- 
ing, and  use  their  subcultural  meanings  to  open  up  the  terms 
of  debate  about  what  it  means  to  be  a literate,  probing, 
creative,  and  resilient  member  of  a classroom  community. 
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MAKING  SPACE  FOR  DIVERSE 
MASCULINITIES  IN  URBAN  SCHOOLS 


Lance  T.  McCready  uses  a case  study  (McCready,  2001; 
2004)  of  Black  gay  male  students’  experience  of  marginalization 
in  an  urban  high  school  in  Northern  Calfornia  in  the  US.,  to 
argue  that  urban  educators  undertheorize  masculinity  in  their  con- 
ceptualization of  race  /gender  gaps  with  detrimental  effects  for  social 
justice  work  in  urban  schools. 

Urban  education  is  the  field  of  study  that  focuses  on  teaching 
and  learning  in  K-12  urban  schools.  The  research  literature 
on  urban  education  has  tended  to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
low-status  minority  groups,  the  complexity  of  urban  school 
systems,  and  the  financing  and  governance  of  such  systems 
(Gordon,  2003).  One  of  the  most  pressing  social  justice 
issues  facing  urban  educators  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  is 
race/gender  gaps  (or  disparities  by  race  and  gender)  in 
achievement,  discipline,  and  participation  (Lopez,  2003). 

As  a graduate  student  working  on  my  doctorate  I gained 
invaluable  experience  working  on  a collaborative  action 
research  project  (CARP)  that  investigated  the  origins  of 
achievement  gaps  and  racial  separation  at  a multiracial  high 
school  located  in  a Northern  California  urban  community 
(CHS).  Both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data  collected  under 
the  auspices  of  CARP  revealed  that  Black  male  students 
were  marginalized  within  the  school's  institutional  structure, 
meaning  they  felt  isolated  from  mainstream  programs,  were 
concentrated  in  low-track  classes,  and  underrepresented 
in  most  extracurricular  activities.  These  findings  led  to  inde- 
pendent research  on  the  experiences  of  gay  and  gender 
non-conforming  Black  male  students  in  the  school.  I wondered 
how  their  narratives  of  the  school  were  similar  to  and/or 
different  from  the  dominant  discourse  of  Black  male  student 
marginalization  at  the  school.  Their  stories  make  a strong 
case  for  urban  educators  to  understand  the  ways  Black  male 
students  develop  a sense  of  their  gender  and  sexual  identi- 
ties in  relation  to  their  race,  class,  and  ability  identities,  and 
the  complex  ways  their  identities  affect  school  participation. 
Out  of  this  complexity  emerges  new  ways  of  envisioning 
social  justice  education  for  Black  male  students  that  expand 
the  boundaries  of  gender  expression  (for  both  male  and 
female  students)  and  open  up  the  potentialities  of  gender 
identity  and  sexuality  for  everyone. 


Stories  of  Marginalization 

DAVID 

David,  17,  is  a Black  gay  senior  at  CHS;  tall,  lanky  with  large, 
earthy  brown  eyes,  meticulously  arched  eyebrows.  He  usually 
dressed  in  jeans,  sneakers,  T-shirt,  and  a hooded  sweatshirt. 
The  combination  of  his  light  brown  skin  colour,  height,  and 
what  some  students  viewed  as  "feminine"  eyes,  marked 
David  as  gender  non-conforming  and  thus  made  him  a 
target  of  abuse  from  his  peers. 

David  received  multiple  incidents  of  harassment  in  ele- 
mentary and  middle  school.  "I  had  long  curly  hair,"  he  said, 
"so  people  used  to  think  I was  a girl  and  I used  to  get 
teased  a lot  because  of  that."  When  David  got  to  CHS  the 
harassment  became  more  physical,  "...people  eventually 
started  throwing  things  at  me  and  shit."  David  approached 
Mr.  Jones,  the  director  of  CHS  security,  a Black  man  in  his 
mid-40s,  about  the  harassment  he  was  receiving,  particularly 
from  his  Black  male  peers.  Mr.  Jones  asked,  "Well,  what  did 
you  do  to  deserve  it  [the  harassment]?"  David  replied,  "I  was 
walking  out  of  the  library  and  these  [Black]  boys  threw  a 
magazine  at  me  and  called  me  names."  Mr.  Jones  replied, 
"Oh,  well,  usually  someone  does  something  to  someone  first 
before  they're  going  to  throw  some  books  at  you." 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Jones  clearly  "blaming  the  victim,"  his 
response  reflects  the  way  certain  forms  of  violence  and  harass- 
ment that  maintain  the  masculine  status  quo  are  seemingly 
sanctioned  by  members  of  the  school  community.  When 
Mr.  Jones  asks,  "What  did  you  do  to  deserve  it?"  And  later, 
"usually  someone  does  something  to  someone  first  before 
they're  going  to  throw  some  books  at  you,"  he  is  letting  David 
know  that  that  he  must  have  provoked  the  harassment  by  doing 
something  inappropriate.  Mr.  Jones  doesn't  name  David's  gen- 
der expression  explicitly,  he  implies  it  through  coded  lan- 
guage ("something")  and  his  skepticism  of  David's  innocence. 

As  a result  of  this  harassment  during  the  fall  semester  of 
his  junior  year,  David  no  longer  felt  safe  at  CHS  and  decid- 
ed, after  much  pleading  with  his  mother,  to  finish  high 
school  in  Independent  Studies,  a self-directed  high  school 
diploma  program  administered  by  the  continuation  high 
school  in  the  school  district. 

David's  decision  to  leave  CHS  was  not  based  solely  on 
the  harassment  he  experienced  because  of  his  gender  non- 
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conformity.  Rather,  his  gender  non-conformity  exacerbated 
the  marginalization  he  experienced  emanating  from  multi- 
ple dimensions  of  his  identity.  David  had  been  identified  as 
a "gifted"  student  in  elementary  school,  so  for  most  of 
those  years  David  was  in  a separate  academic  track  from  the 
majority  of  Black  students.  David  said  participating  in  gifted 
and  talented  programs  was  hard  because  he  was  one  of  the 
few  students  of  colour  in  his  classes  and  his  Black  peers  felt 
his  participation  in  these  programs  symbolized  that  he  was 
trying  to  "act  white"  (Fordham  & Ogbu,  1986).  David  is 
biracial;  his  mother  is  White,  his  father  Black.  At  times, 
David  believed  his  skin  colour,  combined  with  his  gender 
non-conformity,  positioned  him  outside  the  "boundaries  of 
blackness"  in  the  eyes  of  his  Black  peers.  David  was  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  his  gay  identity  and  did  not  think  there 
was  an  adult  at  CHS  with  whom  he  could  discuss  his  feelings. 

JAMAL 

Jamal,  a senior  at  CHS,  is  a trim,  dark  skinned  African 
American,  5'  10"  tall,  with  a mustache  and  goatee.  His 
sparkling  light  brown  eyes  complemented  his  short  afro 
which  he  often  wore  in  twists.  He  liked  to  experiment  with 
the  way  he  dressed,  one  day  wearing  a hip-hop  outfit,  the 
next  day  black  platform  shoes,  tight  black  pants,  and  a 
tight-fitting,  dark  blue  shirt  with  long  lapels. 

He  grew  up  in  Southside,  a predominantly  Black,  low- 
income  neighbourhood  surrounding  CHS.  Southside  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  "urban"  neighborhoods  adja- 
cent to  CHS  because  most  of  the  city's  Black  and  Latino 
residents  lived  there.  Beginning  in  the  1960s  many  middle- 
class  Blacks  who  had  grown  up  in  Southside  "fled"  to  more 
middle-class  communities  in  the  suburbs,  which  increased 
the  concentration  of  poor  Black  residents.  The  streets  of 
Southside  contained  not  much  more  than  an  occasional  gro- 
cery store,  laundromat,  beauty  supply  store,  or  church.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  Black  male  youths  selling  drugs 
in  front  of  stores  or  on  street  corners.  Although  Jamal  grew 
up  in  Southside,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  he  no  longer 
felt  comfortable  living  there,  in  part  because  of  the  class 
differences  he  perceived  between  his  own  family  and  his 
neighbours: 

J:  Growing  up  in  my  house,  it  was  totally  different.  Just 
because  of  like  who  my  family  is  and  stuff.  So,  it's  like  I 
don't  know,  I think  I compare  it  to  like  being,  I guess  um, 
maybe  being  interracial?  Having  a Black  parent  and  a 
White  parent.  It's  like  cause  you're  living  like  this  kinda 
double  existence.  So,  it's  like  I lived  in  the  ghetto,  but  my 
life  was  different  than  my  neighbours.  Like  I had  summer 
vacations  and  I had  everything  I wanted  and,  if  anything, 


the  other  kids  thought  I was. ..Cause  I was  also  an  only 
child,  so  anything  I wanted  I got... I'd  say,  I'd  say,  I mean, 
if  it's,  if  middle-class  is  based  off  of  education  I'd  say,  I 
mean  my  mom  has  two  master's  degrees.  Everybody  [in 
my  family]  has  an  education.  I think  I've  lived  a middle- 
class  life,  just  in  the  'hood. 

Jamal's  likening  of  his  middle-class  status  to  Whiteness 
demonstrates  the  complex  ways  he  identifies  as  Black  and 
how  his  sense  of  authenticity  as  a young  Black  man  is  inti- 
mately tied  to  his  socio-economic  status.  By  comparing  his 
living  situation  to  that  of  an  interracial  person,  Jamal  shows 
how  he  is  struggling  to  reconcile  his  sense  that  in  some  situ- 
ations, acting  middle-class  would  be  perceived  as  less  Black 
or  White  by  his  economically  poor  Southside  neighbours. 

In  addition  to  socio-economic  status,  Jamal's  identity  as 
Black  was  influenced  by  his  gender.  More  specifically,  Jamal 
felt  his  masculinity  was  different  from  the  majority  of  his  Black 
male  peers,  which  inadvertently  called  into  question  his 
Blackness.  Jamal  remembered  having  different  interests  than 
most  boys  his  age,  both  in  school  and  his  neighbourhood: 

J:  This  guy  [Durrell],  like  we  were  friends  from  fourth 
grade  until  age  13.  But  I mean  like,  like  there  was  a differ- 
ence. I was  doing  things  differently.  Like  he  was  popping 
wheelies  on  his  bicycle  and  I wasn't  interested  in  popping 
wheelies.  Or  he  would  learn  to,  um,  ride  his  skateboard 
and  I stuck  with  the  skates  and  skates  were  considered, 
they  weren't  considered  as  like  macho... 

As  Jamal's  interests  grew  apart  from  most  of  his  Black 
male  peers,  their  inclinations  towards  certain  performances 
of  gender  also  diverged.  Jamal's  Black  male  peers  idolized 
LL  Cool  J,  a popular  New  York  rapper  whose  Kangol  hats, 
muscular  body,  womanizing,  and  aggressive  style  of  rapping 
won  him  a stamp  of  approval  from  Black  male  youth  who 
perceived  him  as  authentically  Black,  male,  urban,  and  het- 
erosexual. Jamal  idolized  Diana  Ross,  who  epitomized  Black 
people  who  were  "living  well."  By  idolizing  Diana  Ross,  a 
wealthy  Black  woman  who  clearly  had  made  it  out  of  the 
ghetto,  the  authenticity  of  Jamal's  Blackness  was  again 
called  into  question.  In  Grade  7,  however,  Jamal  figured  out 
that  certain  masculine  identity  markers  could  garner  him 
power,  prestige,  and  respect: 

J:  I remember  in  the  seventh  grade,  it  was  like  this  big 
thing  when  somebody.. .We  were  playing  kickball  and  I 
like,  I was  in  the  outfield  or  whatever  and  like  I caught  the 
ball  and  everybody  was  like  "Jamal  caught  a ball!" 
because  I was  not  known  for  my  athletic  ability.  No,  it  was 
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like  a big  thing.  Like  it  was  around  the  school,  like  "Jamal 
caught  a ball!"  It  was  a big,  I'm  telling  you  it  was  a big 
thing  that  I caught  a ball.  Everybody  was  surprised, 
nobody  ever  expected  me  to  catch  a ball  ever  in  my  life. 

Jamal's  experience  of  catching  the  ball  seemed  like  a 
critical  turning  point  in  early  adolescence  when  he  realized 
that  participating,  and  excelling  in  certain  extracurricular 
activities,  particularly  athletic  ones,  could  win  the  approval 
of  his  Black  peers. 

This  strategy  would  come  in  handy  at  CHS  where  being 
middle-class  and  high-achieving  set  him  apart  from  the 
majority  of  Black  students  who,  if  not  poor  and  under- 
achieving, would  at  least  posture  as  such.  White  students 
occupied  the  college-bound  academic  tracks,  while  Black 
students  were  over-represented  in  low-level  classes.  I asked 
Jamal  how  he  managed  to  make  his  way  around  and/or 
through  the  formidable  social  boundaries  between  Black 
students  and  non-Black  students,  especially  since  he  had 
been  in  the  college-bound  track  and  was  somewhat  of  a 
gender  non-conformist.  Jamal  responded  with  the  familiar 
strategy  of  participating  in  extracurricular  activities  that 
were  valued  by  his  peers.  For  example,  at  CHS  he  was  class 
secretary  for  student  government.  This  position  gave  him 
influence  since  student  government  organized  the  prom 
and  other  important  social  events. 

DAVID  AND  JAMAL 

Jamal's  marginalization  both  converges  with  and  diverges 
from  David's  in  interesting  ways.  Both  young  men  experi- 
enced marginalization  as  a result  of  their  gender  identity, 
however,  David's  marginalization  seemed  exacerbated  by 
being  labeled  "gifted,"  while  Jamal's  class  identity  called 


into  question  the  authenticity  of  his  racial  identity. 
Interestingly,  both  young  men  were  harassed  and  marginal- 
ized by  members  of  their  own  racial  group  and  White 
students,  which  points  to  the  ways  marginalization  reflects 
intergroup  and  intragroup  dynamics  (Cohen,  1999).  It  seems 
social  justice  education  for  Black  male  students  would  have 
to  address  the  way  various  forms  of  oppression  lead  to  the 
marginalization  of  Black  male  students  both  between  and 
within  racial  groups. 

Conceptual  Tools  for  Social  Justice  Education 
in  Urban  Schools 

Gay  and  gender  non-conforming  Black  male  students' 
stories  of  marginalization  have  important  implications  for 
social  justice  education  in  urban  schools,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  way  urban  educators  understand  the  margin- 
alization of  Black  male  students.  These  implications  present 
several  possibilities  for  practices  and  interventions. 

Intersectionality 

Women's  social  justice  organizations  such  as  the  Canadian 
Research  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  (CRIAW, 
2006)  use  intersectional  feminist  frameworks  (IFF)  to  bring 
together  the  visions,  directions  and  goals  of  women  from 
diverse  experiences  and  different  perspectives.  IFF  fosters 
an  understanding  of  the  many  circumstances  that  combine 
with  discriminatory  social  practices  to  produce  and  sustain 
inequality  and  exclusion.  As  a theoretical  framework,  femi- 
nist intersectional  perspectives  or  "intersectionality" 
emphasize  both  general  patterns  of  exclusion  and  particu- 
lar experiences  of  marginalization.  Focusing  on  the 
particular  experiences  of  gay  and  gender  non-conforming 
Black  male  students  enables  urban  educators  to  uncover 
multiple  identities  and  reveal  different  types  of  marginaliza- 
tion that  occur  among  Black  male  students  in  general. 
While  David  and  Jamal's  narratives  as  gay  and  gender  non- 
conforming  Black  male  students  reveal  how  Black  male 
students'  marginalization  can  be  traced  to  their  race,  class, 
gender,  or  sexuality,  a thread  that  runs  throughout  all  of  the 
narratives  is  that  of  experiencing  harassment  due  to 
gender  non-conformity. 

The  experience  of  harassment  reflects  a general  intoler- 
ance for  non-normative  gender  identities  which  points  to 
the  need  for  urban  educators  to  incorporate  conceptual 
tools  that  allow  them  to  develop  policies  and  practices  that 
affirm  a range  of  gender  identities  for  Black  male  students. 
Two  such  conceptual  tools  are  multiple  masculinities  and 
anti-homophobia. 
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Multiple  Masculinities 

Sociologist  Connell  (1993)  uses  the  term  "multiple  masculinities" 
to  describe  the  variety  of  masculine  gender  identities  that 
exists.  Imms  (2000)  describes  four  key  characteristics  of  the 
multiple  masculinities  approach: 

1.  Masculinity  is  a multiple  entity. 

2.  Gender  is  constructed  by  individuals  as  well  as  societal 
forces.  Individuals  do  not  automatically  adopt  pre-deter- 
mined  gender  roles;  they  are  continually  active  in  build- 
ing, negotiating,  and  maintaining  perceptions  of  their 
gender. 

3.  Gender  is  a relational  construct.  Thus,  boys  do  not 
construct  their  versions  of  masculinity  apart  from  the 
influences  of  femininity  or  other  men. 

4.  Multiple  masculinities  diversify  hegemonic  power  struc- 
tures, rendering  them  more  accessible  to  rehabilitation. 

The  multiple  masculinities  approach  is  an  important  con- 
ceptual tool  for  urban  educators  because  it  provides  a 
framework  for  understanding  how  Black  male  students' 
gender  identities  are  constantly  being  built,  negotiated, 
and  maintained.  Moreover,  multiple  masculinities  call  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  non-hegemonic  masculinities  (mas- 
culinities that  are  subordinated,  or  repressed)  like  those  of 
gay  and  gender  non-conforming  Black  male  students. 
Multiple  masculinities  approaches  are  beginning  to  be  used 
to  develop  "boy-centred  programs"  in  Germany,  England, 
and  Australia  (Connell,  1996). 

As  a matter  of  social  justice,  it  is  crucial  that  urban  educa- 
tors affirm  non-hegemonic  masculinities  of  Black  male 
students  not  only  because  these  masculinities  are  known  to 
invite  harassment,  but  also  because  they  hold  the  potential 
for  conceptualizing  Black  male  student  identity  in  ways  that 
resist  institutional-  and  peer-driven  forces  of  marginaliza- 
tion. What  seems  to  prevent  urban  educators  from  seeing 
the  possibilities  of  non-hegemonic  masculinities  is  homo- 
phobia, the  fear  of  homosexuals  based  on  societal  norms  of 
masculinity/femininity  and  a belief  in  biologically-based 
innate  sex  differences. 

For  this  reason,  I believe  anti-homophobia  education  is  a 
controversial,  yet  crucial  conceptual  tool  for  urban  educators 
who  want  to  address  the  marginalization  of  Black  male 
students. 

Anti-Homophobia  Education 

Anti-homophobia  education  is  a controversial  field  of  social 
justice  work  that  challenges  both  the  fear  and  the  ideas 
underlying  the  fear  of  homosexuality.  Anti-homophobia 
education  is  both  dynamic  and  volatile  because  it  invites 
students  and  educators  to  confront  and  negotiate  a range 


of  complex  and  contradictory  subject  positions  associated 
with  the  politics  and  gender  identity  and  sexuality 
(Robinson,  Ferfolja,  & Goldstein,  2004).  Metropolitan  areas 
are  home  to  some  of  the  most  politically  vibrant,  and  visible 
lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  and  transgender  (LGBT)  communi- 
ties. Urban  educators,  as  a group,  are  ambivalent  about  the 
relevance  of  anti-homophobia  to  their  social  justice  work  in 
urban  schools,  perhaps  because  historically  race,  class, 
political  economy,  and  immigration  issues  have  dominated 
the  landscape  of  urban  education.  It  is  critical  that  urban 
educators  overcome  any  issues  they  may  have  with  homo- 
phobia that  would  prevent  them  from  taking  gender  and 
sexuality  issues  seriously.  Gender  and  sexuality  oppressions 
remain  overlooked  as  significant  structural  and  cultural 
forces  in  urban  communities,  which  in  turn  leads  to  their 
undertheorization  in  urban  education  (McCready,  2001). 

Anti-homophobia  education  is  crucial  for  urban  educators 
helping  Black  male  students  "make  space"  for  diverse  mas- 
culinities that  resist  marginalization.  The  writings  of  Black  gay 
men  can  serve  as  a template  for  this  work  of  reimagining  Black 
manhood.  In  Brother  to  Brother:  New  Writings  by  Black  Gay 
Men  (1991),  a variety  of  writers  such  as  Isaac  Julien,  Essex 
Hemphill,  Marlon  Riggs,  and  Kobena  Mercer  confront  their 
fear  of  being  openly  gay,  gender  non-conforming,  pro-femi- 
nist, and  authentically  Black.  Similarly,  much  of  the  refusal  to 
explore  new  definitions  of  Black  masculinity  stems  from  the 
fear  that  pro-feminist,  anti-heterosexist  conceptions  of  Black 
manhood  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Black  community.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  listening  to  David  and  Jamal  that  gender 
oppression  (Connell,  2000)  and  compulsory  heterosexuality 
(Rich,  1980)  create  more,  rather  than  less  trouble  for  Black 
males  students  in  urban  schools.  Given  these  problems,  urban 
educators  should  consider  using  intersectionality,  multiple 
masculinities,  and  anti-homophobia  education  to  address 
issues  of  social  justice  for  Black  male  students  in  urban  schools. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  SCHOOLS  FACING 
CHALLENGING  CIRCUMSTANCES 


Today’s  urban  schools  face  challenging  circumstances  such  as  high 
rates  of  academic  failure  and  dropouts,  student  mobility,  and  a large 
number  of  students  who  need  support  for  English  as  a second 
language  and  special  education.  Eunice  E.  Jang  and  Douglas  E. 
McDougall  highlight  key  lessons  learned  from  20  elementary 
schools  which  demonstrated  academic  improvement  despite  such 
challenging  circumstances. 

Current  educational  reform  efforts  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  identifying  and  improving  schools  facing  chal- 
lenging circumstances  (Harris  & Chapman,  2001;  Gore  & 
Smith,  2001;  Maden,  2001;  Muijs  et  al.,  2004).  Challenging 
circumstances  that  urban  schools  face  can  include  high  rates 
of  academic  failure  and  dropouts,  physical  and  mental  health 
problems,  staff  turnover,  and  mobility.  For  these  schools,  low 
socioeconomic  status  and  high  levels  of  unemployment  at 
family  and  community  levels  remain  key  challenging  factors. 

The  research  project  was  initiated  with  a sensitivity  to  the 
challenging  circumstances  that  urban  schools  face.  The 
project  was  designed  to  gain  insights  into  understanding 
the  characteristics  of  school  success  and  was  implemented 
through  collaborative  relationships  among  two  urban 
school  boards,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and  a 
team  of  researchers  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (OISE)  (see 
McDougall  et  al.,  2006). 

School  Contexts  and  Research  Procedure 
Each  of  two  urban  school  boards  in  the  study  identified  10 
schools  that  were  facing  challenging  circumstances  while 
simultaneously  improving  academic  achievement.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  schools  by  the  boards  was  purposeful  in  that 
they  exhibited  various  challenging  circumstances  but  shared 
the  commonality  of  improving  academic  achievement  as 
measured  by  the  provincial  standardized  achievement  test  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  The  various  challenging  circumstances 
included  a high  mobility  rate  (8%)  for  the  20  schools  and 
high  numbers  of  English  as  a second  language  (ESL,  29%) 
and  special  education  students  (11%)  for  10  schools  in  one 
board. 


FIGURE  1.  Grade  3 students'  academic  achievement  from 
School  Board  B. 


Data  Collection 

Researchers  conducted  individual  interviews  with  60  teachers 
and  20  principals,  and  20  focus  group  interviews  with  80 
parents  and  100  students  in  order  to  gain  an  in-depth  under- 
standing of  school  improvement  practice  from  multiple 
perspectives.  Teachers  and  administrators  ( N = 440)  com- 
pleted the  School  Life  Survey  (Ross,  Hannay  & Bridges,  1998) 
in  order  to  gather  teachers'  and  principals'  perspectives 
about  school  life.  The  survey  data  were  used  to  complement 
and  clarify  findings  from  the  interviews  (Jang,  McDougall, 
Herbert,  Pollon,  8c  Russell,  2007). 

We  focus  here  on  just  five  themes:  distributed  leadership; 
professional  learning,  building  literacy  and  numeracy  capacity; 
parent  and  community  relationships;  and  a child's  social, 
emotional  and  behavioural  development. 

Results 

Distributed  Leadership 

Today's  urban  schools  place  enormous  responsibilities  on 
administrators.  The  roles  that  they  take  include  being  an 
instructional  leader,  an  effective  communicator,  an  agent  of 
change,  and  the  conduit  between  the  community  and  the 
school.  The  participants  recognized  exemplary  classroom 
instruction  as  an  important  characteristic  of  leadership  and 
placed  great  value  on  fostering  powerful  teaching  practices. 
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SCHOOLS  WITH  CHALLENGING  CIRCUMSTANCES 

The  purpose  of  this  research  project  was  to  contribute  to 
the  knowledge  base  regarding  student  success  in  schools 
facing  challenging  circumstances,  with  a particular  emphasis 
on  innovative  leadership  practices. 

The  study  highlights  distributed  leadership,  effective  communi- 
cation, parent/community  partnership,  literacy  capacity,  inclusive 
school  culture,  and  professional  development. 


Many  administrators  articulated  that  being  both  an  exemplar 
of  classroom  practice,  and  having  a single-minded  focus  on 
instruction  is  one  way  to  achieve  school  success.  Some 
administrators  highlighted  the  importance  of  monitoring  and 
assessing  instructional  practices  in  addition  to  explicitly  com- 
municating the  schools'  value  of  instructional  practice  with 
teachers. 

The  communication  style  of  the  administrator  is  seen  as  an 
invaluable  aspect  of  successful  leadership.  Some  school  admin- 
istrators recognized  the  need  to  be  approachable  and  were 
perceived  as  open  minded  if  they  were  to  be  seen  as  good 
communicators.  Some  administrators  stated  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  implement  school  goals  and  make  instructional 
change  if  they  were  not  seen  as  open  and  accessible  by 
their  staff.  This  openness  influences  the  school  culture. 
Administrators  believe  that  they  can  build  a positive  school  cul- 
ture by  recognizing  school  culture  in  their  school  improvement 
plan,  creating  positive  environments  for  various  constituencies, 
and  acculturating  the  view  of  learning  as  a communal  goal. 

Most  of  the  administrators  interviewed  recognized  the 
importance  of  community  for  creating  inclusive  school 
culture.  To  build  connections  with  the  community,  adminis- 
trators walk  through  local  parks  during  the  summer,  visit 
local  apartment  complexes  to  meet  mothers  and  caregivers, 
and  meet  with  parents  during  the  evening.  Administrators 
with  this  goal  report  that  fostering  community  and  school 
partnerships  is  a key  factor  in  creating  programs  that  are 
supported  by  students,  parents,  and  community  members, 
which  may  ultimately  facilitate  student  success. 

Professional  Learning 

Teachers  in  schools  facing  challenging  circumstances  engage 
themselves  in  professional  development  activities.  Their 
vision  for  professional  development  is  not  limited  to  acquir- 
ing any  skills  and  knowledge  that  they  lack,  but  to  expand  on 
these  to  build  a better  understanding  of  their  professional 
identity.  While  teachers  devote  time  to  in-house  profession- 
al development  practices  to  broaden  pedagogic  capacity, 
and  to  integrate  individual  needs  and  differences  into  the 
classroom,  many  teachers  recognized  that  they  needed  to 


change  their  professional  identity  from  a curriculum  deliverer 
to  an  initiator  or  a leader. 

"I  have  been  much  more  involved  with  taking  on 
leadership  type  of  initiatives  around  the  school. 
My  view  has  moved  away  from  pushing  curriculum 
to  pushing  for  students  to  learn.  It's  not  about 
knowing  that  very  specific  outcome  in  the  curri- 
culum. It's  more  about  the  whole  idea  of  learning." 

— Teacher 

One  common  observation  is  the  level  of  commitment  that 
these  teachers  show  to  their  students.  Many  teachers  work 
long  hours,  into  their  breaks,  and  on  weekends  to  prepare 
lessons,  attend  professional  development  activities,  and  lead 
extra-curricular  student  activities.  The  teachers  recognized 
the  need  for  their  involvement  in  many  activities  and  were 
comfortable  fulfilling  this  need.  Parents  appreciated  the  chal- 
lenges that  teachers  face  in  tailoring  programs  to  the  individual 
needs  of  students  and  showed  deep  trust  in  the  teachers. 

Building  Literacy  and  Numeracy  Capacity 

The  participating  schools  identified  building  literacy  capacity 
as  a school  goal  and  utilized  numerous  literacy  programs  to 
address  and  meet  individual  students'  needs.  The  participat- 
ing schools  have  implemented  a variety  of  literacy  programs, 
such  as  Reading  Recovery,  Guided  Reading,  Silver  Birch,  Red 
Maple,  and  the  use  of  leveled  texts.  Common  literacy  activ- 
ities observed  across  the  schools  included  the  use  of  core 
literacy  teams  and  literacy  blocks.  However,  schools  facing 
large  populations  of  children  whose  parents  do  not  speak 
English  posed  their  greatest  literacy  challenge.  As  a result, 
they  developed  unique  approaches  to  facilitating  children's 
literacy  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  schools.  For  example, 
some  schools  provided  a program  that  taught  parents  literacy 
skills  so  that  their  children  could  have  some  support  at 
home.  Another  school  has  a parent  volunteer  reading  pro- 
gram where  parents  come  to  the  school  and  assist  children 
who  needed  extra  reading  time.  A continuing  challenge  for 
these  schools  is  a lack  of  resources  and  funding.  An  adminis- 
trator stated  that  funding  for  ESL  and  special  education 
programs  was  "terribly  under  funded." 

Most  of  the  administrators  placed  an  emphasis  on  using  liter- 
acy data  as  feedback  for  the  programs  and  initiatives.  The  literacy 
data  serve  administrators  with  a clear  and  cohesive  focus  for 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  program  implementation  and  the 
individual  variables  and  challenges  that  their  school  must 
address  in  order  to  have  successful  literacy  outcomes. 
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The  development  and  extent  of  numeracy  programs 
offered  across  schools  is  small  and  less  developed  than  the 
extent  of  the  literacy  programs  offered.  The  study  highlights 
a need  for  focused  attention  and  systematic  improvement 
plans  for  numeracy  development. 

Parent  and  Community  Relationships 

While  roles  of  parents  and  community  are  increasingly 
recognized  in  school  improvement  conversation,  we  see  sig- 
nificant silence  from  the  parents.  This  perceived  lack  of 
parental  involvement  created  frustration  for  administrators 
and  teachers  who  see  the  community  and  home  life  as  con- 
tributors to  student  success.  Reasons  for  the  absence  of 
extensive  parental  involvement  in  schools  are  directly  and 
indirectly  attributed  to  the  kinds  of  challenging  circum- 
stances that  these  schools  face.  Many  schools  have  large 
proportions  of  immigrant  families  in  their  communities  and 
these  parents  face  unique  challenges  related  to  settlement, 
language,  and  employment.  Parents  often  hold  the  beliefs  that 
teachers  are  responsible  for  children  during  school  time, 
that  parents  are  responsible  for  children  out  of  school, 
and  that  the  two  roles  should  not  mix. 

Nonetheless,  some  schools  that  are  successful  in  working 
with  the  community  actively  sought  ways  to  connect  to 
parents  and  community,  through  translation  services  for 
immigrant  parents,  parent  volunteers,  regular  multilingual 
newsletters,  daily  teacher-parent  agendas,  and  school  Web 
sites.  Different  views  on  how  to  build  connections  with  the 
community  drew  our  attention.  While  some  administrators 
see  the  community  as  a challenge  that  is  something  to  be 
fixed  or  to  be  overcome,  other  educators  celebrate  the 
diversity  that  the  community  brings  to  schools.  Principals 
who  believe  this  view  go  out  into  the  community  as  outreach 
to  build  formal  and  informal  relationships. 

Schools  often  take  on  the  role  of  community  centre  or 
gathering  place  in  neighborhoods,  as  they  are  often  sites  for 
extra-curricular  activities,  before-  and  after-school  childcare, 
and  even  social  space  for  parents.  In  parents'  view,  the 
school  is  a door  to  society  at  large.  For  children  from  low- 
income  families,  it  is  through  schools  that  they  have  oppor- 
tunities to  go  to  places  such  as  the  Ontario  Science  Centre, 
The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  or  the  Toronto  Symphony. 

Children's  Social,  Emotional,  and  Behavioural  Development 

The  participating  schools  recognized  the  importance  of  a 
child's  social,  emotional,  and  behavioural  development. 
Many  schools  report  that  providing  nutrition  for  their 
students  is  of  top  priority  and  concern.  These  programs  are 
often  funded  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  but  are 
equally  supported  by  community  groups.  Many  participants 


STRATEGIES  FOR  BUILDING  LITERACY  CAPACITY 

Reading  Recovery 

• An  early  intervention  literacy  program  designed  for  first 
grade  students  at  risk.  Students  are  withdrawn  from  regular 
classrooms  to  participate  in  one-to-one  tutoring  sessions 
until  they  reach  an  age-appropriate  level  of  reading. 

Guided  Reading 

• An  instructional  strategy  provided  to  assist  students 
in  becoming  independent  readers  through  scaffolded 
guidance. 

Silver  Birch  and  Red  Maple  Award  Programs 

• Programs  that  provide  a selection  of  recent  children's 
books  for  students  in  Grades  3-6  (Silver  Birch)  and 
Grades  7-8  (Red  Maple).  The  programs  reward  the 
students  for  having  read  a certain  number  of  nominated 
titles  and  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
the  nominated  title  in  a province-wide  event. 


acknowledge  that  community  partnerships  play  an  important 
role  in  the  school's  ability  to  deliver  quality,  non-academic 
programs.  One  example  is  the  community  partnership 
between  the  local  city  parks  and  recreation  and  schools  who 
combine  their  resources  to  create  after-school  homework 
and  extracurricular  programs  for  students. 

Some  parents  recognized  the  importance  of  trust  in  how 
administrators  manage  behavioural  issues  and  suspensions. 
Parents  who  addressed  this  topic  reported  that  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  was  that  the  administrators  have  a 
"working  relationship"  with  the  parent,  and  that  together 
they  are  able  to  communicate  clearly.  Many  administrators 
reported  that  their  perceptions  of  working  relationships  with 
parents  included  being  sensitive  to  the  economic  hardship 
families  might  experience  when  a student  is  suspended.  For 
example,  one  administrator  acknowledged  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  find  a new  approach  to  dealing  with  suspension 
issues  when  the  mother  of  a suspended  student  stated  that, 
as  a result  of  the  suspension,  she  would  have  to  miss  work, 
and  would  not  have  enough  money  to  feed  her  children. 

Characteristics  of  Successful  Schools 
From  the  survey  responses  from  440  teachers  and  principals, 
we  can  glimpse  the  relative  degrees  of  awareness  and  agree- 
ment about  some  major  aspects  of  school  success,  as  shown 
in  Table  1.  It  appears  that  not  all  aspects  are  equally  appre- 
ciated by  the  participants,  which  points  us  to  the  need  to  pay 
concerted  attention  to  children's  balanced  development 
between  cognitive  and  psychological  aspects  and  community 
outreach.  Both  are  crucial  keys  to  ensuring  excellence  in 
urban  schools  along  with  other  pivotal  factors. 
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CULTURAL  SUCCESS 

"Part  of  the  success  for  me  is  that  the  students  are  now  taking 
ownership  around  issues  of  community  and  celebrating  the 
different  cultures  that  make  up  our  school.  The  greatest 
success  we've  had  in  engaging  our  community  is  around  our 

cultural  celebrations."  _ . . , 

— Principal 

"I  think  the  ways  we  approach  our  professional  develop- 
ment helps  promote  our  culture  of  success  because  it  is  done 
not  to  someone  delivering,  but  all  being  actively  involved  in 
it.  So,  it's  been  successful  for  teacher  learning,  which  then,  of 
course,  filters  into  student  learning." 

— Teacher 


Table  1 Average  Agreement  Levels  on  Various  Characteristics  of  School  Success  (IS/  = 440) 


Characteristics 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

School  and  Class  Culture 

5.02 

0.78 

Diversity 

4.86 

1.00 

Distributed  Leadership 

4.68 

0.78 

Professional  Learning 

4.61 

0.61 

Communication 

3.95 

0.76 

Social,  Emotional,  and  Behavioural  Development 

3.36 

1.01 

Community  Outreach 

2.49 

0.60 

Note:  Higher  means  indicate  that  the  participant  strongly  agrees  on  the  importance  of  the  issue. 
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NAMING  PRACTICES: 

DEFINING  CRITICAL  MULTICULTURAL  LITERACIES 


Some  cultures  believe  that  to  say  a name  is  to  begin  a story.  Maria 
Jose  Botelho  uses  name-based  classroom  engagements  to  tell  the 
story  of  critical  multicultural  literacies  and  to  demonstrate  how  our 
names  offer  meaningful  possibilities  for  learning  code  breaking , text 
participation,  text  using,  and  text  critiquing  practices. 

Classroom  teachers  often  begin  with  children's  names 
as  a way  to  explore  letter  and  sound  relationships  and 
other  code  breaking  practices  (e.g.,  alphabet,  spelling, 
conventions,  and  text  structure).  Creating  a name 
chart  with  children  is  an  excellent  first-day-of-school 
invitation  that  helps  the  teacher  learn  how  much  the 
children  know  about  letters,  letter/sound  relation- 
ships, and  words  (e.g.,  words  are  made  up  of  distinct 
letters;  words  are  always  spelled  with  the  same  letters 
in  the  same  order).  Name-based  investigations  teach 
children  about  uppercase  and  lowercase  letters,  initial 
letters  and  sounds,  and  putting  letters  together  to 
form  words  through  name  scrabbles  (using  small  sticky 
notes  for  each  letter).  Once  children  master  these 
early  concepts,  children's  names  offer  endless  possibil- 
ities for  anchoring  future  word  study  work.  Using  children's 
names  is  a powerful  way  to  teach  phonics  within  the 
context  of  words  that  are  important  to  children,  chal- 
lenging the  prevalent  practices  of  presenting  isolated, 
decontextualized  pieces  of  information  about  language 
in  a predetermined  sequence. 

Phonics  is  an  important  part  of  the  literacy  learning  expe- 
rience, but  teachers  must  proceed  with  care.  Phonics  assigns 
a fixed  sound  value  to  each  letter,  a problematic  matter  in 
the  English  language.  In  English,  there  are  more  speech 
sounds  in  than  there  are  letters  (i.e.,  26  letters  to  42  to  44 
sounds  in  spoken  English)  because  we  have  different  letters 
and  letter  combinations  to  represent  the  same  sound.  Many 
languages  have  contributed  to  the  English  language  so  the 
spelling  patterns  reflect  the  original  spelling.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  spoken  English,  with  different  accents  producing 
different  pronunciations  and  speech  sounds.  So  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves,  "Whose  phonics  do  we  teach?"  (Wilson, 
2002).  Beginning  with  names  creates  a space  to  consider 
these  complexities. 


My  name  is  a good  place  to  start... 

Maria  Jose  (ma'ri  ya)  (zhoo  ze)... 
can  teach  children  about  the  letter-sound  relationships  in  the 
Portuguese  language,  while  affording  many  opportunities  to 
compare  to  English  letter-sound  relationships.  Exploring 
names  create  spaces  to  negotiate  and  practice  how  to  say 
children's  names.  But  let's  not  stop  here. 

Experiencing  Languages  and  Literacies 
School  literacies  practices  can  narrowly  define  how  children 
learn  and  experience  language  and  literacies  (Turbill,  2002; 
Pahl  & Rowsell,  2005)  as  a set  of  cognitive  skills,  instead  of  a 
collection  of  practices,  which  differ  from  one  literacy  experi- 
ence or  context  to  another.  Literacy  learning  is  not  just 
something  that  happens  in  our  heads.  Critical  multicultural 
literacies,  informed  by  critical  literacies  (Comber  & Simpson, 
2001;  Muspratt,  Luke  & Freebody,  1997)  and  multiliteracies 
pedagogies  (Cummins,  2004;  New  London  Group,  1996; 
Pahl  & Rowsell,  2005),  offer  spaces  for  us  to  re-imagine  how 
we  teach  language  arts  in  classrooms,  that  is,  envisioning 
literacy  practices  as  fundamental  ways  children  respond  to 
and  act  upon  the  world. 

Critical  literacies  acknowledge  the  role  that  language 
plays  in  social  processes;  it  connects  how  we  use  language 
to  sociopolitical  factors  such  as  class,  race,  and  gender.  How 
we  use  language  can  maintain,  perpetuate,  and  challenge 
these  power  relations:  Language  and  power  are  inseparable. 
Critical  literacies  pedagogies  make  visible  how  children  are 
offered  multiple  subject  positions  (possibilities  for  being  in 
the  world)  through  the  discourses  imbedded  in  the  texts  and 
images  that  they  have  access  to.  If  children  are  taught  from 
early  childhood  onward  that  language  and  texts  are  sites  to 
challenge  dominant  messages,  they  learn  to  resist  these 
social  messages  that  summon  who  they  are,  who  they  should 
be,  and  what  they  can  do  and  not  do. 

Multiliteracies  teaching  "permits"  the  use  of  multiple  lan- 
guage systems  (i.e.,  linguistic,  visual,  audio,  gestural,  and 
spatial)  within  the  same  context.  For  example,  using  artifacts 
to  talk  about  your  literacy  histories  or  using  music  and  story- 
telling to  convey  a story.  Multiliteracies  teaching  distinguishes 
between  school  literacies  (how  we  use  literacies  within  the 
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school  context)  and  out-of-school  literacies  (how  we  use 
literacies  in  our  homes  and  communities).  These  pedagogies 
make  visible  children's  cognitive,  psycholinguistic,  socio- 
cultural, and  sociopolitical  processes  with  written,  oral,  and 
visual  texts.  Literacy  practices  as  social  practices  help  us  to 
connect  literacies  to  social  interaction  and  purpose,  using 
literacies  to  get  something  done  socially. 

Critical  multicultural  literacies  are  not  techniques  but  a 
curriculum-wide  consciousness,  affirming  cultural  and  linguistic 
diversity  and  making  use  of  literacies  for  social  transforma- 
tion. I use  critical  multicultural  literacies  to  showcase  "multi- 
cultural" because  children  bring  a variety  of  language(s)  and 
literacies  to  the  classroom,  with  many  of  these  literacy  prac- 
tices shaped  by  their  sociocultural  experiences.  The  word 
"multicultural"  is  the  best  word  available  right  now  to 
acknowledge  multiple  histories,  the  dynamism  and  fluidity 
of  cultural  experience,  and  the  diversity  of  linguistic  experi- 
ence and  access  to  the  language  of  power  (i.e.,  standard 
Canadian  English).  "Critical"  signals  how  language  reflects 
the  ways  we  are  organized  as  a society,  as  well  as  how  our 
language  use  shapes  our  perceptions  and  interactions  with 
each  other  and  the  world.  I use  the  plural  for  "literacy"  to 
show  that  people  use  multiple  literacies  (e.g.,  print,  digital, 
visual,  etc.)  beyond  reading  and  writing  in  their  daily  lives. 

Building  on  Children's  Cultural  and  Linquistic  Practices 

Critical  multicultural  literacies  acknowledge  the  language 
modes  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing  and 
representing,  broadening  our  definition  of  school  literacies. 

Critical  multicultural  literacies  offer  the  pedagogical  possi- 
bilities of  "letting  in"  children's  cultural  and  linguistic  knowl- 
edge as  resources  for  learning,  as  well  as  reconsidering  the 
literacy  structures  and  practices  that  are  pervasive  in 
elementary  schools.  Critical  multicultural  literacies  promote 
the  development  of  teaching  practices  that: 

• invite  children  to  use  their  home/community  languages 
and  literacies  as  resources  for  learning; 

In  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  (GTA),  for  example,  over 
40  percent  of  the  school  population  is  English  language 
learners  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  2006). 

• demonstrate  that  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening, 
viewing,  and  representing  are  processes; 

Let's  resist  "balanced  literacy"  programs  that  reduce 
literacy  learning  to  equal  and  predetermined  parts, 
informed  by  developmental  theories  that  standardize 
language  and  literacy  learning  experiences.  Children 
come  to  school  with  a wide  range  of  literacy  experiences, 
many  of  them  not  recognized  within  this  context. 

• create  learning  experiences  that  connect  these  language 
modes; 


Schools  tend  to  over-privilege  the  language  mode  of 
reading  (Elbow,  2004).  Consider  ways  that  speaking  and 
writing  can  lead  children  to  reading.  These  language 
modes  inform  each  other. 

• help  all  children  to  access  the  language  of  power 
(e.g.,  standard  Canadian  English); 

Children  who  speak  nonstandard  varieties  of  English 
will  continue  to  need  help  with  standard  English  develop- 
ment (Delpit,  1 995;  Delpit  & Dowdy,  2002). 

• consider  literacy  practices  as  tools  for  understanding  our- 
selves and  the  world; 

Invite  children  to  be  researchers  of  language  by  using 
literacy  practices  as  tools  for  social  change. 

• enable  children  to  construct  knowledge  and  create  multi- 
ple texts  through  dialogue  and  critical  inquiry; 

Explore  the  possibilities  of  collaborative  work. 

• use  technologies  as  tools  to  support  children's  construction 
of  knowledge  and  making  visible  their  meaning  making; 

The  children's  work  documented  by  The  Multiliteracy 
Project  (www.multiliteracies.ca)  showcases  many  of  these 
possibilities  (Cummins  et  al.  2005;  Cummins,  Chow  & 
Schecter,  2006).  Temper  technological  use  with  the  critical 
conversations  on  media  and  children  (Alliance  for 
Childhood  2000,  2004;  Monke,  2005).  Digital  technolo- 
gies shape  the  interactions  children  have  with  the  world 
and  what  they  will  value  as  adults.  School  learning  expe- 
riences should  invite  children  to  "learn  from  the  world" 
and  not  just  "learn  about  the  world"  (Monke,  2005). 

Analyzing  Names  through  Four  Literacy  Practices 

The  conceptual  framework  of  the  four  resources  model  of 
literacy  practices  (Luke  & Freebody,  1999)  features  the  prac- 
tices that  support  strong  and  critical  readers,  writers,  and 
artists.  This  model  does  not  represent  a continuum  or  linear 
process,  but  a dynamic  family  of  practices  that  are  used 
depending  on  the  literacy  event,  type  of  text,  and  children's 
prior  literacy  experiences.  This  resource  model  is  not  bound 
to  a developmental  or  pedagogical  schedule;  it  honours 
what  children  know.  We  have  considered  the  possibilities  of 
code  breaking  practices  in  exploring  names.  Code  breaking 
is  not  learned  first,  in  isolation  from  the  other  literacy  prac- 
tices. Code  breaking  is  learned  as  children  engage  with  text 
participation,  text  using,  and  text  analysis  as  children  make 
meaning  of  the  text.  Code  breaking  is  outside  the  text.  Text 
participation  takes  children  inside  the  text. 

Text  participants  understand  and  construct  meaningful  writ- 
ten, visual,  spoken  texts  from  prior  experiences.  Children  are 
invited  to  interact  and  to  ask  questions  of  the  text.  The  role  of 
the  teacher  is  to  deepen  understanding  by  posing  questions 
that  were  not  explored  and  seek  multiple  perspectives. 
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Consider  that  families  give  their  children  names  which 
reflect  gender,  culture,  religion,  history,  family  names,  and 
the  parents'  hopes  for  their  children's  futures.  Some  ques- 
tions to  explore: 

• What  are  the  origins  of  your  name? 

• What  does  it  mean? 

• What  does  your  name  tell  others  about  your  cultural 
heritage? 

• Do  you  know  your  name  in  another  language? 

• Do  you  have  a nickname? 

My  name  was  Maria  Jose  de  Sousa  Botelho.  When  my 
family  and  I immigrated  from  Sao  Miguel,  Agores  to 
Massachusetts  in  1969,  my  name  was  reduced  to  Maria 
Botelho.  I'm  named  after  my  paternal  grandmother,  de 
Sousa  was  part  of  my  mother's  maiden  name,  "de"  signi- 
fies that  I'm  from  both  families,  not  just  from  the 
Botelho's.  The  Portuguese  tradition  was  to  name  baby 
girls  Maria,  symbolizing  our  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Jose  means  God  will  provide.  Botelho  is  an  old 
Portuguese  name,  meaning  ancient  corn  measure. 

The  text  user  reads  not  only  to  understand  and  participate 
but  also  to  make  use  of  the  text  by  considering  form,  purpose/ 
function,  and  audience.  Names  create  spaces  for  text  using 
practices. 

Invite  children  to  complete  two-column  list:  On  the  left 
side,  have  them  make  a list  of  all  the  names  they  can  remem- 
ber being  called,  including  nicknames.  On  the  right  side, 
next  to  each  of  these  names,  have  them  list  the  people  who 
used  it  and  the  context.  In  addition,  invite  children  to  sort 
classmates'  names  according  to  roles  (oldest  child  in  the 
family,  sisters)  and  activities  (dancers,  soccer  players). 

I am  called  Maria,  Maria  Jose,  Mary  Jo,  MJ,  and  Maria 
Josephine.  All  of  these  names  represent  me.  My  immediate 
family  and  Canadian  colleagues  call  me  Maria  Jose.  My 
American  colleagues  and  friends  call  me  Maria.  My  Canadian 
family  calls  me  Mary  Jo.  Some  friends  call  me  MJ. 

The  text  critic  understands  that  texts  are  not  neutral,  that 
is,  they  represent  particular  worldviews  and  silence  other 
perspectives,  as  well  as  influence  how  people  perceive 
themselves  in  the  world.  The  text  critic  steps  back  from  the 
text,  analyzes  the  explicit  and  implicit  messages  in  the  text. 
Return  to  the  name  list: 

• What  do  the  children  notice? 

• Any  surprises? 

• In  what  ways  have  names  changed? 

• In  what  ways  have  names  remained  the  same? 


• What  are  the  significances  of  these  changes  and/or 
non-changes? 

I became  another  Maria  for  the  sake  of  bureaucratic  expedi- 
ency. Little  did  government  and  school  officials  know  that 
they  severed  me  from  my  namesake,  my  paternal  grand- 
mother. But  my  family  complied.  In  school  and  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, I tried  to  encourage  teachers,  classmates,  friends, 
and  neighbours  to  use  my  full  first  name.  Many  pronounced 
Jose  as  the  Spanish  (ho'za),  a beautiful  name,  but  not  my 
name.  As  a young  adult,  I became  a U.S.  citizen.  I decided  to 
change  my  name  to  Maria  Josephine  Botelho,  discouraging 
any  further  mispronunciations  of  my  name.  My  name  change 
was  an  instance  of  me  taking  action  and  deciding  what  I 
wanted  to  be  called,  but  it  was  also  an  instance  of  conform- 
ity to  the  socio-political  practice  of  Anglicizing  and  culturally 
sanitizing  first  and  last  names.  I reclaimed  my  full  first  name 
when  I immigrated  to  Canada.  Maria  Jose  also  is  my  academ- 
ic name.  Maria  Josephine  is  my  legal  name,  the  one  you  will 
see  on  my  U.S.  passport. 

Names  are  texts  that  can  help  children  see  how  language 
works  as  well  as  how  language  and  power  are  bound  together. 

Rewriting  Classroom  Practice 

Critical  multicultural  literacies  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  language  reflects  how  we  are  organized  as  a society  and 
our  society,  is  to  some  extent,  the  way  it  is  because  of  the 
way  people  use  language.  As  teachers,  we  can  guide  chil- 
dren to  use  literacy  practices  to  learn  how  language  and 
society  work,  and  invite  them  to  rewrite  their  lives,  commu- 
nities, and  the  world.  Here  are  some  questions  to  guide  your 
literacies  teaching  practice:  What  are  children's  literacy  prac- 
tices outside  our  classrooms?  What  literacies  are  privileged 
in  your  classrooms?  What  literacies  are  overlooked?  What 
happens  when  you  "let  in"  children's  out-of-school  literacy 
practices  into  the  classroom?  In  what  ways  does  working 
with  everyday  texts  and  social  issues  create  spaces  for  devel- 
oping literacies  that  go  well  beyond  that  which  is  expected 
in  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education's  Language  Curriculum? 
In  what  ways  can  critical  multicultural  literacies  help  us  to 
take  action  in  our  lives  and  the  world? 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THEORY  AND  POLICY  STUDIES 
UPCOMING  EVENTS  AT  OISE 

Wednesday,  May  2,  2007 

MysteryQuests  Website  Launch 
www.  mystery  quests . ca 
please  RSVP  to  416-923-6641,  ext.  2225 
11:00  a m.  - 1:00  p.m.  | Education  Commons,  OISE  Library 
252  Bloor  Street  West 

Wednesday,  May  16,  2007 

Tony  Taylor  Public  Lecture  - All  Welcome 

Burying  the  Past: 

Exploring  Denial  in  History  with  the  www. 

5:00  - 7:00  p.m.  | Education  Commons,  OISE  Library 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
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THE  PROBLEMATIC  PROMISE 
OF  URBAN  SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP 


Why  does  a school  reform  initiative  that  succeeds  in  one  setting  fail 
in  another? 

Why  do  some  “high  poverty , high  performing ” schools  do  well — 
usually  taken  to  mean  that  they  show  gains  in  standardized  test 
scores  like  the  EQAO — while  others  languish ? 

Joseph  Flessa  addresses  these  questions,  and  others,  facing  schools 
in  challenging  circumstances. 

Not  every  school  in  challenging  circumstances  does  poorly. 
Although  most  urban  public  schools  routinely  deny  most 
students  a safe  environment,  a challenging  curriculum,  or 
culturally  affirming  opportunities  to  learn,  nevertheless  some 
positive  examples  of  successful  schools  stand  out  (Williams, 
Kirst,  Haertel,  et  al.,  2005;  Conchas,  2006;  Frempong  & 
Willms,  2002;  McDougall,  et  al.,  2006;  Wendel,  2000).  What 
makes  the  difference? 

One  explanation  currently  enjoying  renewed  attention 
from  politicians,  school  reformers,  policymakers,  and  charita- 
ble foundations  is  that  when  urban  schools  succeed  they  do 
so  in  large  part  because  of  new  and  better  "leadership."  And 
in  fact,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  leadership  matters.  A 
recent  review  of  the  literature  concludes  that  "leadership  is 
second  only  to  classroom  instruction  among  all  school-related 
factors  that  contribute  to  what  students  learn  at  school" 
(Leithwood,  Louis,  Anderson,  & Walhstrom,  2004,  p.3). 
Consequently,  in  an  era  when  school  boards  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  taking  both  accountability  and 
efficiency  seriously,  when  equity  concerns  like  persistent  racial 
and  economic  achievement  gaps  are  more  glaring  and  there- 
fore potentially  more  difficult  to  ignore,  "leadership"  has  been 
embraced  as  the  antidote  to  many  school  problems. 

Directions  for  Discussion 

A typical  essay  on  this  topic  might  argue  that  "leadership" 
includes  not  just  what  principals  and  other  administrators 
do  but  also  clearly  the  work  of  teachers,  and  therefore  "dis- 
tributed leadership"  (Spillane,  2006)  should  be  taken  up  in 
urban  schools  in  districts.  Another  frequently  taken  path 
might  delineate  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  beliefs  school 
site  leaders  should  possess  in  order  to  be  effective  in  urban 


schools.  An  essay  in  that  vein  would  focus  on  the  recruit- 
ment, selection,  and  support  of  equity-minded  educational 
leaders  and  would  highlight  the  role  of  a place  like  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  (OISE)  in  preparing  such  leaders  for  productive 
work  in  schools  (Davis,  Darling-Hammond,  LaPointe,  & 
Meyerson,  2005;  Stein  & Gewirtzman,  2003). 

Elsewhere,  I make  the  argument  that  alternative  leader- 
ship arrangements  (Grubb  & Flessa,  2006)  are  necessary  for 
urban  school  improvement,  as  is  a rededication  to  leadership 
preparation  programs  to  make  them  more  thoughtful  and 
useful  (Flessa,  2007). 

Here,  in  an  effort  to  reveal  many  of  the  assumptions  inher- 
ent in  discussions  of  urban  schooling,  and  because  the 
assumptions  at  the  heart  of  leadership  policy  recommenda- 
tions are  rarely  examined,  I have  chosen  to  take  a different 
approach.  Instead  of  providing  answers  and  recommenda- 
tions I prefer  to  raise  questions  about  the  hopes  placed  on 
"leadership"  to  fix  urban  schools.  Before  joining  the  leader- 
ship bandwagon  I caution  educators,  policymakers,  and 
researchers  to  ask  which  issues  school  site  leadership  is  best 
positioned  to  address  and  which  issues,  equally  if  not  more 
important  to  schooling  outcomes,  it  is  simply  unfair  to  expect 
school  leaders — or  schools — to  fix  on  their  own  (Flessa,  2006). 

What  if,  for  many  issues  confronting  urban  schools  and 
communities,  school  leadership  in  fact  doesn't  matter  most?  I 
suggest  readers  contend  with  a debate  about  how  much  urban 
schools  and  therefore  urban  school  leadership  can  matter, 
given  the  persistence  of  intergenerational  structural  inequali- 
ties linked  to  race  and  class  that  define  urban  education. 

Framing  the  Debate 

Leadership  Matters,  Except  When  it  Doesn't 

Three  analyses  of  urban  education  shape  the  debate  about 
leadership — macro,  micro,  and  hybrid. 

• The  macro  argument: 

Social  policies  trump  educational  policies 

The  macro  argument  could  be  caricatured  as  arguing  that 
because  schools  merely  and  inevitably  reflect  the  world  in 
which  they're  nestled,  and  because  racial  and  economic 
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inequality  are  inherent  in  the  structure  of  cities,  urban  schools 
will  necessarily  be  places  of  unequal  opportunity  according 
to  race  and  class.  School  site  leadership,  according  to  this 
perspective,  can't  do  much.  As  Anyon  puts  it,  "Attempting  to 
fix  inner  city  schools  without  fixing  the  city  in  which  they  are 
embedded  is  like  trying  to  clean  the  air  on  one  side  of  a 
screen  door"  (Anyon,  1997).  Because  inequalities  manifest  in 
urban  schools  have  their  origins  outside  the  schools  them- 
selves, school-based  reforms,  and  therefore  leadership,  are 
bound  always  to  be  inadequate.  Anyon  again  (2005): 

"As  education  policymakers  and  practitioners,  we 
can  acknowledge  and  act  on  the  power  of  urban 
poverty,  low-wage  work,  and  housing  segregation 
to  dwarf  most  curricular,  pedagogical,  and  other 
educational  reforms.  The  effects  of  macroeconomic 
policies  continually  trump  the  effects  of  education 
policies"  (p.32). 

From  this  perspective,  school  site  leadership,  if  conceptu- 
alized as  extending  only  to  the  school  walls,  will  always  be 
inadequate.  This  argument  raises  the  following  question: 
when  and  with  what  degree  of  influence  can  school  leaders 
actually  act  on  "poverty,  low-wage  work,  and  housing  segre- 
gation"? If  we  took  this  recommendation  seriously,  what 
supports  would  need  to  be  in  place  to  assist  school  leaders 
in  this  set  of  outside-school  responsibilities? 

• The  micro  argument: 

Stop  making  excuses 

The  micro  argument  talks  back  to  this  deterministic  view  of 
schools.  "Effective  schools"  scholarship,  with  its  origins  in 
advocacy  particularly  for  African-American  students  in  the 
U.S.,  critiqued  the  macro  argument  as  being  a sophisticated 
form  of  policy  handwringing.  From  an  effective  schools 
perspective,  the  macro  argument  lets  schools  off  the  hook 
and  lets  educators  sit  on  their  hands;  to  refer  to  outside-of- 
school  influences  on  learning  is  to  make  excuses.  Levine, 
Cooper,  and  Hilliard  (2001)  put  it  this  way: 

"We  believe  the  often-cited  quote  of  Ronald 
Edmonds  provides  the  answer,  'we  can  whenever 
and  wherever  we  choose,  successfully  teach  all 
children,  WHOSE  EDUCATION  IS  OF  IMPORTANCE 
TO  US.  We  also  believe  it  is  a matter  of  will"'  (p.1). 

If  the  macro  position  argues  that  context  matters  more 
than  schools,  the  micro  argument  argues  the  opposite. 


Schools,  with  enough  effort  and  with  the  right  priorities, 
particularly  a "no  excuses/it's  my  job  belief"  (Corbett, 
Wilson,  & Williams,  2002)  can  alter  the  patterns  that  link 
race,  poverty,  and  achievement  gaps  in  urban  schools. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  effective  schools  scholarship  to 
single  out  unusual  schools;  all  students  in  all  the  effective 
schools  would  make  up  but  a fraction  of  the  compulsorily 
schooled  youth  in  any  typical  city.  Therefore,  this  argument 
raises  the  following  questions:  Given  that  most  schools  in 
poor  urban  communities  are  not  singled  out  as  "effective," 
is  the  notion  that  schools  can  counterbalance  inequality  any- 
thing more  than  aspiration?  Can  it  be  made  real?  Are  school- 
based  excuses  and  lack  of  effort  most  to  blame  for  unequal 
schooling  outcomes? 

• The  hybrid  argument: 

Don't  be  naive,  but  don't  make  excuses  either 

The  hybrid  argument  tries  to  bridge  these  two  either/ 
or  positions  by  arguing  that  structures  matter,  but  so  do  indi- 
viduals. As  Noguera  (1996)  puts  it,  "obviously,  the  social 
context  in  which  schooling  occurs  is  important,  but  is  it  so 
important  that  it  completely  overshadows  what  schools  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish?"  Cuban  (2001), 
focusing  squarely  on  urban  school  leadership,  concludes: 

"In  short,  in  cities,  schools  can't  do  it  alone. ..[but] 
of  course,  broadening  the  urban  agenda  to  encom- 
pass a community-based  strategy  to  school  improve- 
ment does  not  mean  that  students,  teachers,  and 
principals  should  be  held  less  responsible  for  work- 
ing hard  to  achieve  their  goals.  Nor  does  this 
recognition  of  a school  being  nestled  in  the  larger 
community  suggest  that  there  should  be  different 
standards  for  those  who  are  well  off  and  those  who 
are  poor.  The  obvious  fact  that  schools  are  entan- 
gled in  their  communities  only  makes  clear  the 
tasks  that  urban  school  leaders  face"  (p.9). 

The  hybrid  position  is  two-pronged.  It  argues  that  educa- 
tors can  influence  what  happens  in  schools  and  that  this 
influence  matters,  but  school  leadership  alone  cannot 
change  educational  outcomes  for  youth  in  cities.  This  stance 
raises  the  following  questions:  Who  should  be  involved  in 
shaping  a "community-based  strategy  to  school  improve- 
ment"? In  an  accountability-driven  educational  environment, 
how  would  the  success  of  such  a strategy  be  assessed?  By 
results  found  within  schools  or  somewhere  else? 
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The  empirical  foundations  upon  which  the  macro  and 
micro  arguments  rest  are  both  strong:  the  results  of  school- 
ing are  determined  in  large  part  by  preconditions  over  which 
schools  have  no  control  and  some  schools  do  far  better  than 
others  at  resisting  this  deterministic  relationship,  through  a 
combination  of  curricular  and  human  resource  investments. 
The  hybrid  argument,  although  not  entirely  satisfactory  (if  it 
is  so  "obvious"  that  social  context  matters,  why  do  so  many 
centrally  mandated  school  policies  act  as  if  it  doesn't?)  at 
least  opens  up  the  possibility  to  advocate  school  policies  in 
the  context  of,  but  not  as  substitutes  for,  mutually  supportive 
social  policies  (Grubb  & Lazerson,  2004).  Such  advocacy 
requires  at  the  very  least  skills  in  teaching,  learning,  and 
organizational  management  in  conjunction  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  community  and  family  needs  in  Canada's 
rapidly  changing  cities.  Therefore,  a concrete  first  step  is  to 
prepare,  recruit,  select,  and  support  urban  school  leaders 
who  are  capable  of  making  and  sustaining  school-community 
relationships,  with  all  the  inherent  challenges,  contradictions, 
and  potential  conflicts  involved. 

By  constantly  repeating  that  "student  achievement"  is  some- 
thing that  only  schools  influence,  and  by  framing  "leadership" 
solely  as  a school-focused  phenomenon,  educators  and  policy- 
makers may  have  tacitly  encouraged  the  neglect  of  outside- 
of-school  public  investments  that  would  support  urban  com- 
munities and  families  and  also  improve  urban  schools.  The 
challenge — not  easy,  not  obvious — is  for  urban  educators  to 
explain  that  social  and  educational  policies  are  intertwined, 
that  both  shape  what  schools  can  do,  and  that  a focus  on  one 
set  of  goals  without  the  other  will  be  inadequate. 
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INNER,  OUTER,  AND  IN-BETWEEN:  WHY  POPULAR 
CULTURE  AND  THE  ARTS  MATTER  FOR  URBAN  YOUTH 


The  words  “ the  arts”  and  “popular  culture”  don’t  often  appear  in 
the  same  sentence  in  education  literature.  Most  often  they  are  far 
from  each  other — pitted  as  opposite  ideas  and  treated  differently. 
Ruben  A.  Gaztambide-Fernandez  sees  the  arts  and  popular 
culture  as  fields  of  practice  that  are  remarkably  similar.  When  put 
together  both  fields  have  the  potential  to  matter  greatly  in  the  lives  of 
urban  youth. 

The  arts  are  often  differentiated  from  popular  culture  in  edu- 
cational discourse  by  claiming  that  the  first  has  inherent 
worth  (Eisner,  1979),  while  the  second  is  inherently  worth- 
less, even  dangerous  (Gore,  1987).  A trip  to  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  might  be  greeted  with  excitement  by 
parents  and  teachers;  a visit  by  rap  artists  Nas,  Lady 
Sovereign,  or  Maestro  might  draw  their  skepticism  or  down- 
right rejection,  even  if  most  adults  actually  have  no  idea  what 
these  rappers  have  to  say.  The  arts  are  assumed  to  inspire 
beauty  and  introduce  students  to  the  world  of  aesthetics  and 
expression,  while  popular  culture  is  feared  as  the  source  of 
social  ills,  violence,  and  disengagement.  As  one  view  roman- 
ticizes and  the  other  vilifies,  both  are  simplistic  and  misguided, 
and  both  views  miss  the  unique  opportunities  that  open  up 
when  we  engage  the  arts  and  popular  culture  as  educational 
experiences. 

Engaging  Arts  and  Popular  Culture 

Some  educators  have  recognized  the  fundamental  relation- 
ship between  the  arts  and  popular  culture  and  have  shown 
how  engaging  them  in  tandem  can  open  new  windows  and 
possibilities  in  the  lives  of  inner  city  youth  (e.g.  Gallagher, 
2007).  Yet,  when  mainstream  educators  engage  the  arts  and 
popular  culture  they  do  so  separately  and,  typically,  as 
means  to  other  ends,  mainly  student  achievement  in  other 
subject  areas  (Davis,  1996).  Teachers  may  use  rap  as  a way  to 
teach  language  skills,  or  movies  like  Finding  Nemo  to  teach 
about  the  ocean  or  biology.  Some  educators  may  buy  into 
the  idea  that  listening  to  Mozart  will  make  their  students 
"smarter."  Others  might  argue  that  exposure  to  the  arts 
is  good  "for  its  own  sake,"  which  usually  means  (at  least 
implicitly)  that  it  introduces  students  to  the  values  of 


European  aesthetic  traditions  (Smith  & Simpson,  1991). 
Arguments  for  engaging  the  arts  and  popular  culture  can  be 
classified  into  three  categories: 

• Transference — which  relies  on  the  notion  that  skills  devel- 
oped in  certain  artistic  forms  will  transfer  to  other  academic 
domains  (Burton,  Horowitz,  & Abeles,  2000); 

• Student  centred — which  assumes  that  drawing  on  students' 
interests  can  improve  pedagogy  and  generate  more 
engagement  in  the  classroom  (Alvermann,  Moon,  & 
Hagood,  1999);  and 

• Holistic — which  underscores  self-expression  and  aesthetic 
experience  as  fundamental  to  the  learning  process 
(Greene,  1995). 

Each  of  these  approaches  has  value,  and  ultimately, 
educators  committed  to  the  importance  of  the  arts  as  well  as 
popular  culture  in  the  lives  of  students  should  be  able  to 
mobilize  those  arguments  that  will  prove  most  effective  in 
their  particular  contexts.  Yet,  all  of  these  approaches  miss 
the  crucial  connections  between  the  arts  and  popular  culture 
as  forms  of  cultural  production  and  how  they  can  be  put  to 
use  in  the  search  for  equity  and  social  justice  in  the  lives  of 
urban  youth.  As  cultural  critic  Minh-ha  (1990)  cautions, 
reducing  these  practices  "to  the  status  of  instrument  or  fine 
style"  (p.  328)  reduces  their  potential  for  opening  new 
possibilities  in  the  search  for  emancipatory  pedagogies. 

Cultural  production  is  a succinct  and  direct  way  of  talking 
about  the  way  we  represent  ourselves,  our  perceptions  of 
others,  and  our  ideas  and  experiences  through  symbols.  It 
highlights  the  fact  that  neither  the  arts  nor  popular  culture 
exist  for  themselves  in  a vacuum,  but  rather,  we  encounter 
and  engage  with  them  in  socially  and  historically  situated 
ways  that  require  active  rather  than  passive  engagement — 
thus  the  word  "production"  (Willis,  1990).  These  processes 
of  cultural  production  (whether  classified  as  art  or  popular 
culture)  don't  have  inherent  worth,  they  are  not  inherently 
good,  inherently  dangerous,  or  have  value  for  their  own 
sake.  In  fact,  to  assume  that  quality  is  inherent  in  any  form 
inevitably  leads  to  the  drawing  of  boundaries  between  what 
is  good  or  bad  cultural  production,  and  by  default,  to  the 
hierarchical  organization  not  only  of  cultural  products,  but  of 
cultures  themselves  (Bourdieu,  1993).  This  implicit  hierarchical 
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ordering  contradicts  and  undermines  our  commitments  to 
cultural  pluralism,  equity,  and  social  justice. 

Neither  the  arts  nor  popular  culture  can  do  anything  on 
their  own.  Advocates  of  the  arts  are  fond  of  making  pro- 
clamations that  position  "the  arts"  as  the  agents  and  causes 
of  particular  effects  (Efland,  1990).  Advocacy  statements 
often  take  forms  such  as:  "the  arts  open  the  imagination"  or 
"the  arts  cause  student  engagement."  Similar  statements, 
though  often  with  negative  connotations,  are  made  about 
popular  culture.  But  neither  the  arts  nor  popular  culture — or 
any  other  kind  of  cultural  production — does  anything  on  its 
own  or  in  and  of  itself.  People,  that  is,  students  and  teach- 
ers— engage  in  processes  through  cultural  production  with 
particular  aims  in  mind.  Because  all  sorts  of  processes  are 
involved  in  cultural  production,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  predict  the  outcomes.  In  cultural  production  it  is  the 
process,  not  the  outcome,  that  is  of  most  concern.  Engaging 
in  processes  of  cultural  production  might  open  opportunities 
for  students  and  teachers  to  engage  in  inner  explorations, 
producing  outer  representation,  and  communicating  in 
between  the  boundaries  that  encompass  their  everyday  lives. 

By  incorporating  cultural  production  we  can  open  educa- 
tional spaces  for  inner  exploration  and  redefinition  through 
which  urban  youth  can  consider  how  they  wish  to  identify 
and  self-represent.  Cultural  production  is  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  complexity  of  the  relationships  and  circum- 
stances that  surround  students  in  urban  schools  and  of  their 
own  implication  in  how  these  evolve  and  manifest.  By  placing 
cultural  production  at  the  centre  of  educational  experience 
in  urban  schools,  we  open  the  learning  space  for  the  possi- 
bility that  students  may  rediscover  themselves  as  social 
agents.  I suggest  that  all  other  academic  subjects  should  be 
understood  in  the  service  of  students'  engagement  in  cultural 
production,  not  the  other  way  around,  as  often  happens. 
When  students  discover  how  numeric,  scientific,  and/or 
historical  understandings  are  intimately  related  to  how  they 
understand  and  represent  themselves,  they  are  able  to 
mobilize  their  learning  in  their  own  terms  and,  perhaps,  for 
the  betterment  of  their  communities. 

This  process  of  inner  exploration,  redefinition,  and  identi- 
fication then  becomes  the  hinge  on  which  outer  relationships 
are  redefined  and  reconstructed.  When  youth  in  urban 
schools  become  the  producers  of  their  own  representations 
through  cultural  production,  they  begin  to  take  control  of 
their  outer  representation  and  their  relationships  with  others. 
Currently,  mass  media  has  a tremendous  influence  on  how 
urban  youth  are  represented  to  the  public  at  large,  and  they 
are  often  left  with  little  room  to  represent  themselves 
(Buckingham,  2003).  The  representations  of  urban  youth  in 
mass  media  are  not  only  skewed  and  fail  to  capture  the  com- 


plexity of  their  experience,  but  they  serve  the  particular 
interests  of  social  groups  that  actually  benefit  from  such  mis- 
representations (Trend,  2003).  Placing  cultural  production  at 
the  centre  of  educational  experience  opens  up  possibilities 
for  urban  youth  to  reorganize  the  symbolic  content  of  their 
outer  representations  and  reclaim  new  positions  in  relation 
to  more  powerful  social  groups. 

Neither  inner  redefinitions  and  understandings,  nor  outer 
representations  and  communications  are  ultimately  static.  It 
is  in  the  exchange  of  representations  and  ideas  that  identifi- 
cations are  constructed  and  transformed,  often  simultane- 
ously. Minh-ha  (1 990)  argues  that  it  is  in  the  telling  of  a story 
that  it  comes  alive  and  is  ultimately  transformed.  Moving  in 
between  cultural  boundaries  that  otherwise  segregate  and 
ultimately  oppress,  students  who  engage  in  cultural  produc- 
tion have  opportunities  to  dismantle  those  very  boundaries. 
It  is  cultural  production — the  active  engagement  in  reor- 
ganizing the  symbolic  content  of  our  social  being — that 
oppressive  boundaries  can  be  challenged  in  the  search  for 
social  justice.  This  in  between  process  requires  the  inner 
engagement  with  direct  experience  and  the  production  of 
new  outer  representations.  But  without  the  exchange  in 
between  social  and  cultural  boundaries,  cultural  production 
returns  to  mere  art  or  simply  popular  culture;  it  loses  its 
potential  for  social  justice. 
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This  is  no  straightforward  or  easy  endeavour.  It  is  also  in 
the  process  of  engaging  across  boundaries  that  dynamics  of 
appropriation,  misrepresentation,  and  reductionism  turn  any 
cultural  production  into  either  "instrument"  or  "fine  style." 
This  means  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  process  of  cultural 
production,  mainly  because  it  is  just  that,  a process;  a 
perpetual  reconfiguration  of  symbols  and  ideas.  Unless  we 
make  this  process  central  to  the  educational  experience  of 
urban  youth,  we  will  never  realize  their  potential.  Minh-ha 
(1990)  asks,  "how  can  one  re-create  without  re-circulating 
domination?"  (p.  329).  I propose  that  the  histories  and 
languages  surrounding  different  kinds  of  cultural  produc- 
tions, such  as  those  labeled  "arts"  or  "popular  culture," 
open  up  windows  of  possibility  in  which  youth  in  urban 
schools  can  re-write  themselves  into  their  social  contexts. 
This  involves  a process  of  inner  search  in  which  multiple  posi- 
tions are  explored  and  expressed.  These  manifestations  are 
shared  with  outer  worlds  in  an  attempt  to  reconfigure  common 
relationships  based  on  hierarchical  social  orders.  In  so  doing, 
cultural  production  allows  us  to  recreate  ourselves  without 
re-circulating  dominant  relations  and  views,  and  open  new 
possibilities. 
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TEACHER  ACTIVISM:  TWO  STUDENTS  SHARE 
THEIR  DEFINITIONS,  EXPERIENCES,  AND  VIEWS 


In  December  2005,  the  initial  teacher  program  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(OISE)  held  the  first  annual  Teacher  Activism  Conference.  This 
conference,  for  OISE’s  1,200  teacher  candidates,  is  one  way  that 
OISE  is  able  to  model  one  of  its  seven  guiding  principles  for  the 
initial  teacher  education  program — Equity,  Diversity  and  Social 
Justice.  The  next  conference  is  Nov.  24,  2007. 

The  conference  encouraged  teacher  candidates  to  learn  from  the 
experiences  of  teachers  in  the  field  about  the  many  ways  of  becoming 
social  justice  seeking  teachers.  A plenary  panel  opened  the  conference 
and  two  students  from  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 
District  School  Board.  Anila  Akram  and  Dong  Ling  Chen, 
spoke  passionately  about  their  experiences  and  understandings  of 
the  impact  teacher  activism  has  had  on  their  social  and  political 
development. 

• ANILA  AKRAM 

GRADE  12 

RIVERDALE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

Teacher  activism  is  about  being  progressive  about  educa- 
tion. It's  not  about  how  many  clubs  you  can  advise,  and  how 
many  kids  think  you're  cool. ..it's  about  opening  students' 
eyes  to  that  place  outside  of  school.  You  know,  that  one 
called  "the  real  world."  Teacher  activism  means  equipping 
students  to  become  more  than  just  the  next  science  and 
math  champs.  We  debate  interesting  topics  in  school  just  to 
learn  how  to  debate,  not  to  actually  discuss  the  topics. 
Teacher  activism  is  about  spreading  knowledge,  more  than 
anything  else,  in  courses  like  law,  world  issues,  history,  civics, 
and  English,  and  in  clubs  like  the  gay-straight  alliance,  and 
anti-discrimination  clubs — to  teach  students  how  to  counter 
the  injustices  they  will  find  in  the  world. 

I encountered  teacher  activism  in  my  Grade  1 1 English 
class.  Our  teacher  constantly  pumped  us  with  new  informa- 
tion about  the  world  around  us:  about  religion,  about  poli- 
tics, about  war,  about  peace.  So  many  times  I would  leave 
that  class  angry  because  of  the  things  he  had  told  us... but 
they  were  all  true.  What  he  was  really  doing  was  challenging 
us  by  giving  us  knowledge,  and  saying  "now...  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 


In  not  being  an  activist,  nothing  really  changes.  You  gra- 
duate and  leave  the  closed  environment  of  school. ..and  then 
the  real  education  starts.  People  laugh  at  your  high  school 
naivete  and  they  give  you  new  knowledge,  better  knowl- 
edge, knowledge  that  makes  you  powerful  and  privileged 
and  rich.  So  without  social  activism,  you  go  on,  ignorantly 
committing  the  same  injustices  as  those  before  you.  By 
becoming  social  activists  we  stand  to  gain  a real  education. 
The  walls  of  the  school  will  break  down  and  we  will  learn 
about  life  from  a real-life  perspective:  the  shoes  on  my 
feet — they  were  made  in  a sweatshop;  the  taxes  I complain 
about — they  pay  for  the  welfare  my  family  collected  for 
many  years.  This  is  the  reality  of  life,  and  without  teacher 
activists... we  become  clones  of  society.  I have  spent  a lot  of 
time  learning  things  such  as;  if  I'm  not  punctual,  I won't  get 
a job. ..but  I don't  spend  much  time  discussing  how  in  some 
cases  I could  always  be  on  time  and  I still  might  not  get  the 
job  because  of  this  thin  piece  of  fabric  around  my  head. 
When  teachers  do  not  spread  knowledge  about  social  jus- 
tice, and  how  to  achieve  it,  I stand  to  lose  my  optimism... my 
belief  that  the  world  can  be  better.  I stand  to  lose  my  confi- 
dence. I stand  to  lose  my  mind.  And  as  we  all  know... a mind 
is  a terrible  thing  to  waste. 

Before  we  all  move  on  to  take  part  in  today's  workshops, 
I'd  like  to  share  a story  that  may  inspire  you.  When  I was 
younger,  my  father  didn't  live  with  my  family.  My  parents 
were  not  legally  separated  or  divorced,  but  I was  still  only  liv- 
ing with  one  parent.  When  I was  in  Grade  4,  and  Father's  Day 
approached,  my  teacher  told  us  to  make  Father's  Day  cards. 
I hadn't  seen  my  father  in  six  years  and  she  told  me  to  write 
a haiku  about  how  much  he  meant  to  me.  I didn't  know  what 
to  write.  She  knew  about  my  family  situation  but  pushed  me 
to  do  it  anyway.  She  told  me  that  I had  to  make  the  card 
because  it  would  make  the  other  kids  uncomfortable  if  I did- 
n't. They  would  ask  questions  and  that  would  just  be  difficult. 
I was  shocked,  but  I didn't  question  her.  I made  the  card,  and 
I made  it  really  nice  too.  I glittered  the  word  "dad"  and 
made  a heart  around  the  poem.  And  so  I went  on,  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon,  making  this  meaningless  card.  As  I left 
the  class,  I threw  my  card  into  the  garbage.  It  was  just  a 
piece  of  paper  to  me.  The  day  was  over  and  tomorrow  would 
be  a new  day,  with  no  aggressive  mention  of  fathers.  But,  I 
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was  mistaken.  The  next  day  I saw  my  crumpled-up  card  on 
the  teacher's  desk.  She  had  pulled  it  out  of  the  trash,  and 
there  in  front  of  the  entire  class,  she  handed  it  back  to  me 
and  said,  "I  expected  more  from  you.  Respect  your  work! 
Now  take  it  home  with  you  and  give  it  to  your  parents." 

My  point  in  telling  you  this  story  is  that  my  Grade  4 teacher 
told  me  it  would  be  best  for  everyone  if  I made  the 
card... the  rest  of  the  students  would  ask  questions  and  that 
would  be  difficult.  When  I look  back,  I wonder,  was  it  best  for 
everyone,  or  just  best  for  her,  to  avoid  the  questions?  As  far 
I'm  concerned,  it  was  social  studies  class. ..I  shouldn't  have 
been  making  glittery  cards  in  the  first  place.  But  even  so,  if  I 
had  been  allowed  to  not  make  that  card  that  day,  then  yes, 
it  would  have  been  awkward  for  me,  doing  something  different 
than  the  rest  of  the  class... but  not  nearly  as  uncomfortable 
as  it  was  being  forced  to  make  a card  for  someone  who  wasn't 
in  my  life.  Why  was  it  such  a nuisance  to  her  that  my  family 
wasn't  "normal?"  And  now,  at  17,  and  just  a little  bit  wiser,  I 
see  that  we  spend  a good  deal  of  time  in  high  school  trying 
to  break  down  the  stereotypes  of  class,  and  sex,  and  race, 
and  families,  and  sexual  orientation  that  have  been  building 
up  in  students  for  years.  If  we  had  just  addressed  them  in  the 
beginning... would  they  be  so  prevalent  now? 

Teachers  often  look  up  in  shock  when  kids  are  talking 
about  things  they've  heard  on  TV,  like  "oh  god,  are  we  going 
to  have  to  explain  this  now?  Better  not,  or  we  may  just  open 
up  a can  of  worms."  Well,  I'd  say  that  with  topics  like  homo- 
sexuality, poverty,  and  religion — they  are  people's 
lifestyles... and  the  format  of  my  family  was  my  lifestyle... it's 
not  a can  of  worms.  It's  not  a stain  on  the  rest  of  society. 

I hope  my  story  will  inspire  you  to  see  that  we  can't  shy 
away  from  these  issues  and  wait  until  kids  are  old  enough  to 
handle  them... because  by  the  time  we  think  they  are  old 
enough  they  have  already  spent  all  of  their  lives  learning 
stereotypes.  Now,  instead  of  educating  them  for  the  first 
time,  you're  now  competing  with  almost  a decade  of  igno- 
rance. The  best  way  we  can  learn  to  be  equitable,  truly,  from 
our  hearts,  is  if  we  learn  it  early... before  and  not  after  the 
stereotypes  set  in. 

That's  just  one  little  story  about  a Father's  Day  card.  And 
the  reason  I thought  I should  share  this  story  is  because  after 
eight  years,  it  is  still  the  only  memory  I have  of  my  elemen- 
tary school.  So  I challenge  you,  teachers,  to  think  about  what 
memories  you  want  your  students  to  leave  with.  When  the 
years  pass,  and  they  forget  the  schoolyard,  the  classes,  and 
the  hallways... what  do  you  want  them  to  remember  about 
you,  your  words,  and  your  lessons?  Children  look  up  to  their 
teachers... never  make  them  regret  that  reverence. 

So  with  that,  I thank  you  for  listening.  I hope  that  some- 
thing I've  said  has  made  an  impact. 


• DONG  LING  CHEN 

GRADE  11 

RIVERDALE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

There  are  those  who  just  simply  do  what's  required,  and  others 
who  go  beyond  what  is  expected  and  leave  a mark. 

I think  teacher  activism  can  be  thought  of  in  the  same  way. 
Some  teachers  believe  that  treating  their  students  equally, 
and  telling  them  to  treat  each  other  equally  because  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  is  enough  to  eradicate  the  inequities  of  the 
world.  To  me,  that  is  not  even  taking  the  first  step  in  the  long 
journey  to  achieve  social  justice  in  our  education  system. 
True  teacher  activism,  in  my  opinion,  encompasses  so  much 
more  than  getting  students  to  treat  each  other  equally.  It 
includes  educating  them  about  the  different  social  issues 
that  affect  them,  and  other  children  like  them,  all  around  the 
world.  It  includes  teaching  students  how  to  be  pro-active 
about  these  issues  and  helping  them  believe  and  see  that  no 
matter  how  old  or  big  they  are,  they  can  still  make  an  impact, 
a difference  in  someone  else's  life.  And  more  importantly,  it 
includes  guiding  your  students  along  the  way,  and  being  a 
role  model  to  support  them.  Because  when  you  let  your 
students  know  you're  there,  it  can  make  impossible  tasks 
seem  possible. 

I have  been  extremely  lucky  because  I have  already 
encountered  several  experiences  of  social  justice  activism  in 
my  life.  I'll  share  with  you  the  one  that  truly  stands  out.  When 
I was  in  Grade  7/8,  I had  a teacher  who  cared  a lot  about 
social  justice  and  it  really  showed  in  her  teaching.  She  found 
ways  to  incorporate  social  justice  into  the  curriculum  through 
weekly  journal  topics  or  class  discussions.  Every  week  she 
introduced  us  to  different  social  issues  like  homophobia, 
sexism,  or  euthanasia.  We  explored  the  issue  and  learned 
the  facts.  We  reflected  and  thought  about  the  issues.  We 
expressed  our  views  and  opinions  through  profound  journal 
entries,  vigorous  class  talks,  and  hard  thought-out  projects. 

Through  her  efforts,  not  only  did  we  learn  so  much  about 
the  different  social  issues  in  our  world,  we  also  got  to  expe- 
rience first-hand  what  it  is  like  to  be  activists.  We  had  oppor- 
tunities to  educate  other  students  in  our  school  about  the 
social  issues  we  were  studying  through  activities  such  as 
assemblies,  presentations,  and  campaigns.  We  organized 
projects  like  food  drives,  letter  writing  campaigns,  and 
fundraisers  in  our  community  to  help  raise  awareness  and 
money  for  different  issues.  We  created  a social  justice  club 
called  "Kids  Can  Make  a Difference,"  and  members  did  just 
that.  We  showed  our  school,  our  community,  and  ourselves 
that  kids,  when  given  the  chance,  could  make  a huge  differ- 
ence. In  Grade  1 1 at  Riverdale  C.l.  I can  still  say,  although  it 
is  not  as  apparent  as  my  public  school  appearance,  social 
justice  education  still  appears  in  some  of  my  classes.  These 
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classes  include  law,  civics,  and  introductions  to  anthropology, 
sociology,  and  psychology.  We  again  get  to  explore  differ- 
ence social  issues,  express  our  views,  and  learn  what  we  can 
do  to  be  pro-active.  I am  the  President  of  Riverdale  Against 
Discrimination  (R.A.D.),  a social  justice  club  at  school.  It  is  an 
organization  where  students  and  teachers  come  together  and 
address  the  different  social  issues  in  our  school.  We  raise 
awareness  and  organize  campaigns  and  events  for  the  whole 
school  that  encourage  all  staff  and  student  involvement. 
R.A.D.  is  responsible  for  organizing  the  White  Ribbon 
Campaign,  and  Diversity  Day,  and  we  have  many  plans  we 
hope  to  fulfill  this  year  and  next.  One  of  the  best  things  I have 
done  in  high  school  was  deciding  to  join  R.A.D.  in  Grade  9 
because  it  is  teaching  me  so  much  about  myself  and  others. 
R.A.D.  has  done  so  many  things  and  has  had  a huge  impact 
at  Riverdale  in  its  short  10-year  history.  Every  school  needs  to 
have  a club  like  R.A.D.,  where  students  and  teachers  work 
together  for  a better  school  and  community. 

I believe  so  much  is  can  be  gained  when  teachers  are 
activists,  but  even  more  is  lost  when  they  are  not.  I know  that 
before  my  experiences  in  Grade  7,  I couldn't  have  cared  less 
about  the  issues  going  on  in  our  world.  But  being  in  the  class 
of  a teacher  who  was  so  passionate  about  teaching  and  help- 
ing others,  I couldn't  help  but  have  some  of  that  positive 
energy  rub  off  on  me.  It  is  like  walking  into  a cafeteria  wear- 
ing fresh  white  clothes  during  a food  fight,  and  expecting 
not  to  get  dirty.  At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  I outlined 
my  definition  of  teacher  activism  to  you.  You  see  now  that 
my  personal  definition  of  teacher  activism  came  directly  from 
the  actions  of  my  Grade  7/8  teacher.  Her  actions  have  had 
the  biggest  influence  on  my  life.  I can  honestly  say  that  with- 
out her,  I would  not  be  who  I am  today,  much  less  be  stand- 
ing up  here  talking  to  you  about  teacher  activism  and  social 
justice.  She  opened  my  eyes  so  that  I could  really  see  the 
world  around  me — to  see  social  problems  and  inequities,  to 
learn  about  different  issues,  and  to  be  pro-active  about 
them.  She  was  a teacher  who  inspired  and  encouraged  her 
students  to  get  out  there  and  stand  up  for  what  they 
believed  in  and  she  was  not  afraid  of  putting  herself  on  the 
line  for  her  students.  When  teachers  are  not  activists  them- 
selves, there  is  not  a high  chance  that  their  students  will  be 
either.  The  result:  we  will  have  generation  after  generation 
where  change  and  social  justice  is  minimal.  For  real  change 
to  happen,  you  need  individuals  who  are  knowledgeable  and 
passionate  about  making  a difference  and  who  are  willing  to 
pass  on  their  experience  and  knowledge  to  others  and 
encourage  them  to  do  the  same.  It  is  only  when  we  have 
everyone  working  together,  both  young  and  old,  that  we  can 
strive  towards  a future  place  where  everyone  is  perceived  as 
truly  equal. 


I encourage  all  of  you  who  are  teachers-to-be,  and  those 
who  will  be  helping  to  shape  the  lives  of  people  in  the  future, 
to  think  strongly  about  teacher  activism.  There  are  some 
teachers  who  do  just  what  is  required,  and  then  there  are 
others  who  go  above  and  beyond  and  leave  a lasting  impres- 
sion with  their  students.  I encourage  you  all  to  the  second 
group,  the  "others" — to  make  a difference,  to  motivate  your 
students  to  do  the  same,  and  to  inspire  change.  Be  a person 
who  is  willing  to  step  up  to  the  challenge  of  being  a teacher 
activist  who  educates  their  students  about  different  social 
issues,  and  helps  them  to  be  pro-active.  Act  like  both  a 
steering  wheel  and  a shoulder  to  lean  on.  You'll  be  truly 
amazed  how  actions,  no  matter  how  small,  can  still  go  a long 
way.  Whether  you  get  through  to  only  one  student,  or  a 
whole  class,  we  will  all  come  one  step  closer  to  changing 
the  world. 

Margaret  Mead  said,  "Never  doubt  that  a small  group  of 
thoughtful,  committed  citizens  can  change  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  has." 


OISE  INITIAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM: 
GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

1.  Teaching  Excellence 

2.  Research-based  and  Research-driven 

3.  Cohort-based  Learning  Communities 

4.  Coherence 

5.  Faculty  Collaboration 

6.  School/Field/University  Partnerships 

7.  Equity,  Diversity  and  Social  Justice 
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REBUILDING  RELATIONSHIPS:  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
KATHLEEN  WYNNE,  ONTARIO'S  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Kathleen  Wynne,  Ontario’s  Minister  of  Education,  spoke  to  the 
guest  editors  of  this  Orbit  issue,  Kathleen  Gallagher,  Jeff 
Kugler,  and  Lance  T.  McCready,  in  an  hour-long  meeting  on 
November  21,  2006  * 

"In  a city  it's  extremely  important  that  schools 
understand  and  see  themselves  as  the  heart.  We 
use  the  word  heart,  some  people  use  the  word 
hub:  a centre  of  life  for  a community." 

— Kathleen  Wynne 

Origins  and  Role 

KG:  We're  going  to  start  by  having  you  say  something  about 
your  current  role  as  Minister  and  your  origins  as  a parent- 
activist. 

KW:  I guess  that  the  first  thing  that  I would  say  is  what  a priv- 
ilege it  is.  And  I say  that,  because  in  absolute  terms  it's  a privilege, 
but  also  because  of  my  background  as  a parent/activist  and 
as  an  educator.  I did  my  Master's  in  Education  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(OISE).  Before  that  I had  done  a Master's  in  linguistics  at  UofT, 
taught  English  as  a second  language,  and  worked  with  adult 
educators.  I've  been  very  aware,  throughout  my  working  life 
and  my  parenting  career,  of  education  as  such  a critical  part 
of  our  world.  So  I think  my  attachment  to  the  sector  is  such  a 
core  part  of  who  I am,  that  being  the  minister  is  all  the  more 
an  opportunity  and  a privilege.  And  part  of  that  is  that  I have 
seen  education  as  a student,  I've  lived  it  as  an  educator,  as  a 
trainer  on  conflict  resolution,  [as  a]  mediator  with  students 
and  teachers,  and  as  a parent.  So  I'm  very  interested  in  all  the 
different  viewpoints... and  the  whole  issue  of  how  to  develop 
partnerships  and  how  to  make  sure  that  people  who  have  a 
range  of  views  of  a particular  education  issue  can  come 
together  and  talk.  That's  very  central  to  who  I am  and  the  way 
I want  to  do  this  job. 


The  other  thing  that  informs  the  way  I want  to  be  minister 
in  this  province  is  something  that  follows  on  what  Minister 
Kennedy  and  Minister  Pupatello  both  did,  which  is  have  a 
really  [good]  respect  for  people  who  are  on  the  outside  who 
are  not  part  of  the  Ministry  or  not  part  of  the  education 
system,  but  who  have  a commentary  on  education.  And  I 
think  that  it's  really  important  that  people  inside  the  system 
and  outside  the  system  listen  to  each  other  and  so  I will  con- 
tinue to  try  and  facilitate  that  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

JK:  So,  given  all  that,  what  do  you  feel  is  your  greatest 
opportunity  and  your  greatest  challenge? 

KW:  I think  the  single  greatest  challenge  and  opportunity  is 
balancing  the  interests  and  the  diversities.  It  is  a hugely 
diverse  province... and  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a publicly 
funded  education  system  that  meets  the  needs  of  as  many 
students  as  we  possibly  can,  that's  a huge  endeavour... I have 
to  be  the  champion  of  all  that  complexity  and  I have  to  help 
people  to  see  the  complexity  and  see  the  needs  of  the  various 
groups. ...So  it's  a... very  daunting  task  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other  hand  it's  the  most  remarkable  opportunity  to  actually 
be  in  a situation  where  questions  are  asked  of  me  about  this, 
a system  that  I care  so  much  about,  and  the  answer  that  I 
give  will  actually  have  an  impact  on  policies... 

Equity  Education 

JK:  But  in  terms  of  the  way  you  see  your  role  as  an  equity- 
seeking educator,  how  does  that  play  out  in  relation  to  what 
you  see  as  your  goals? 

KW:  Yes,  I'm  an  equity-seeking  educator,  I'm  an  equity-seek- 
ing person  and  I believe  that's  one  of  the  filters  that  I have 
when  I do  my  job.  I have  lots  of  filters;  I'm  a compassionate 
person  who  believes  in  the  goodness  of  humanity  too. ..So 
when  I go  into  a situation  I believe  that  people  are  essentially 
good,  I believe  that  children  want  to  learn,  I believe  that  the 
role  of  the  education  system  is  to  remove  barriers,  so  those 


* Kathleen  Gallagher  (KG);  Jeff  Kugler  (JK);  Lance  McCready  (LM);  Kathleen  Wynne  (KW) 
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"I  see  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  that  we've 
done  as  a government  is  we've  raised  that  issue  of 
anti-bullying  to  a place  where  there's  an  expecta- 
tion now  that  every  school  is  going  to  be  dealing 
with  this." 

— Kathleen  Wynne 

are  all  filters  that  I have  whenever  I'm  looking  at  any  policy 
issue.  When  I'm  in  Thunder  Bay,  and  there's  a question  that 
comes  to  me  about  homophobia  and  how  we're  going  to  deal 
with  it,  those  are  issues  for  every  place  in  the  province. 

KG:  Lance  and  I know  this  from  being  involved  in  teacher 
education.  There  are,  for  instance,  new  teachers  who  believe 
that  they  would  go  into  a community  where  racism  and 
homophobia  are  not  issues,  and  so  have,  sometimes,  a diffi- 
cult time  trying  to  raise  issues  that  get  relegated  to  certain 
kinds  of  populations  or  communities  and  not  others,  so  I was 
quite  intrigued  by  your  answer... 

KW:  Well,  I think  my  answer  is  really  in  the  work  that  I did  in 
people  needing  mediation  work.  For  1 1 years  I travelled 
around  the  province  working  in  schools  with  teachers  and 
with  kids,  with  people  needing  conflict  resolution  work.  And 
my  way  into  the  conversation  was  through  anti-bullying  and 
conflict  resolution,  because  what  goes  on  in  the  playground 
is  the  window  on  those  issues  for  kids.  And  I see  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  things  that  we've  done  as  a government  is 
we've  raised  that  issue  of  anti-bullying  to  a place  where 
there's  an  expectation  now  that  every  school  is  going  to  be 
dealing  with  this.  And  for  teachers  to  really  deal  with  bully- 
ing, they  have  to  do  some  self-examination,  and  they  have  to 
help  their  students  to  do  some  self-examination,  and  they 
have  to  name  some  of  the  issues  that  the  kids  are  bullying 
each  other  about,  and  some  of  the  things  that  are  causing 
conflict  and  so  the  adult  has  to  have  those  conversations  in 
the  best  scenarios. 

JK:  And  they  need  help  doing  that. 

KW:  Absolutely,  but  just  the  fact  that  we've  named  it,  the 
fact  that  we've  said,  "this  is  something  everybody's  got  to 
do  folks,"  that's  a very  hopeful  thing. 

KG:  So  when  you  bring  it  down  to  a very  richly  diverse  urban 
context,  where  there  are  equity  groups  and  issues  that  vie 
for  attention  and  in  fact  compete  with  one  another,  like  some 
of  the  multi-faith  perspectives  and  an  anti-homophobia 
perspective  for  instance... 


KW:  But  I think  that  makes  it  easier,  Kathleen,  because  you 
can  talk  about  a range  of  issues.  In  a community  that's  more 
homogenous,  you  have  to  imagine  difference  in  some 
ways,  there's  difference  there,  but  it's  not  as  easy  to  see 
that  we're  all  different,  right?. ..So  I think,  the  urban 
environment  has  a huge  advantage  over  some  of  the  less 
diverse  environments. 

Urban  Education 

LM:  So  given  the  whole  question  of  dealing  with  equity 
issues  and  identity...!  see  that  the  move  that  the  Ministry  just 
made  towards  character  education  takes  away  from  the 
limited  resources  that  are  there  in  relation  to  those  kinds  of 
issues.  How  do  you  see  character  education  fitting  into  a 
focus  on  equity  and  the  issues  around  identity? 

KW:  I see  them  as  inextricably  linked.  I see  them  as  an  exten- 
sion of  each  other.  I think  that  if  we're  talking  about  kids 
having  the  life  skills  and  the  interpersonal  skills  and  the  ability 
to  get  along  in  groups  of  people  and  treat  everyone  like 
equal  human  beings,  that's  what  character  is.  The  discussion 
we  just  had  about  anti-bullying  and  equity  was  absolutely 
part  of  that  same  conversation,  so,  I see  it  as  a continuum  and 
I don't  see  them  as  antithetical  at  all. 

LM:  It's  good  to  hear  that  your  definition  of  character  edu- 
cation includes  all  of  that,  because  I know  that  in  some 
boards  where  there's  been  character  education,  it  doesn't 
necessarily  include  that... 

KW:  Well,  I think  we  see  it  very  much  as  part  of  the  culture 
of  the  school.  If  it's  a healthy  culture,  it's  a respectful  culture, 
and  if  it's  a respectful  culture,  then  kids  understand  issues  of 
bullying  and  they  understand  how  to  get  out  of  conflict  or 
how  to  prevent  conflict.  So  they  understand  all  of  these 
things,  as  well  as  how  to  be  polite  and  civil.  Those  things  are 
not  issues  that  have  been  taking  resources  away  from  one 
another;  those  are  issues  that  if  we  understand  them  will 
build  on  each  other  for  our  kids. 

JK:  I agree  that  it  can  be  that. 

LM:  We,  at  OISE's  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling,  talk  a lot 
about  what  we  mean  by  "urban  education."  We're  trying  to 
map  out  what  that  really  means  within  Canada,  and  within 
Ontario  in  particular... 

KW:  I understand  it  in  terms  of  how  I understand  urban  in 
Ontario.  So,  urban  education  has  to  deal  with  the  issues  of 
ethno-cultural  diversity,  of  critical  mass  of  poverty  in  some 
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"Well,  the  idea  of  the  Learning  Opportunities 
Grant  (LOG)... What  we're  trying  to  do  now  is  to 
figure  out  exactly  how  that  money  is  being  spent." 

— Kathleen  Wynne 


ways  that  other  jurisdictions  don't  have  to  deal  with.  And  I 
say  critical  mass  because  there's  poverty  everywhere,  but 
in  a city  there  is  a density  of  poverty  that  creates  certain 
realities  for  children  and  for  schools... 

KG:  So  how  is  the  Ministry  looking  at  that? 

KW:  There  are  some  very  specific  things.  We've  increased 
money  for  student  nutrition  by  45  percent  through  the 
Ministry  of  Children  and  Youth  Services,  and  we  recognize 
that  there's  a need  for  a variety  of  ministries  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  issues  of  poverty  [if]  students  are  children  of 
parents  who  are  poor... In  a city  it's  extremely  important  that 
schools  understand  and  see  themselves  as  the  heart.  We  use 
the  word  heart,  some  people  use  the  word  hub:  a centre  of 
life  for  a community... What  we've  asked  boards  is  that  they 
look  at  their  schools  in  the  contexts  of  their  communities. 
[Schools]  can  be  places  where  parents  get  resources,  where 
parents  start  their  re-entry  into  the  workforce  because  school 
boards  do  deliver  adult  education — English  as  a Second 
Language.  For  a parent  to  have  a job,  that's  the  biggest  thing 
you  can  do  to  deal  with  child  poverty. 

JK:  Just  in  relation  to  the  question  around  poverty,  how  do 
you  see  the  Model  Schools  fitting  into  that  whole  view... 

KW:  Your  Model  School  is  pretty  much  the  vision  if  you  take 
the  elastic  and  pulled  it  out,  that's  kind  of  the  vision  of  what 
we'd  want  to  see.  Can  we  get  there  in  every  community  in 
the  province?  At  this  point,  we  don't  have  the  resources  to 
do  that,  but  it  certainly  is  important  that  we  have  visions  like 
that  to  work  towards.  This  is  a vision  that's  been  around  for 
a very  long  time.  The  Toronto  Teacher's  Federation  in,  I'm 
going  to  say  1980,  talked  about  [full  service]  schools  in  2000 
and  what  they  were  going  to  look  like... This  is  an  idea  that 
has  been  around  for  a very  long  time  and  to  varying  degrees 
we  have  tried  to  create  it  in  parts  of  the  province.,.1  see  our 
vision  of  schools  as  a hub,  as  being  on  that  continuum.  And 
we  need  to  find  a way  for  the  ministries  to  cooperate  so  that 
we  have  a better  partnership  among  ministries  and  then 
reaching  out  to  the  community  and  making  sure  that  we 
have  those  partnerships.  On  the  partnership  issue,  one  of 
the  things  that  we've  done  that  I'm  really  happy  about  is 


we've  actually  put  some  money  and  resources  into  parent 
involvement.  So  we've  put  $5  million,  which  is  a substantial 
amount  of  money,  for  the  province... So  we're  really  eager 
that  parents  have  the  resources  that  they  need  to  be  those 
full  partners. 

KG:  I wanted  to  say  one  other  thing  about  the  Model 
Schools  and  it's  that  OISE — in  beginning  the  Centre  for 
Urban  Schooling — is  hoping  to  actually  be  able  to  create  not 
just  replicable  versions,  but  to  contribute  some  kind  of 
sustainability  by  making  these  schools  research  intensive 
places.  And  I think  in  previous  renditions  that  hasn't  always 
necessarily  been  the  case. 

KW:  It  speaks  to  the  issue  around  evidence-based  prac- 
tice...Finding  out  what  actually  works  is  important  on  a 
number  of  fronts  in  education,  because  it  means  finding  out 
what  actually  is  helping  kids  to  do  better. 

Government  Grants  and  Funding 

JK:  Great,  so  given  that  view  of  urban  schools,  I'm  going  to 
ask  a question  about  the  Learning  Opportunities  Grant 
(LOG).  Could  you  explain  where  it  fits  in  terms  of  the 
Ministry's  priorities? 

KW:  Well,  the  idea  of  the  LOG  was  that  it  was  to  deal  with 
high-risk  factors — low  income,  low  parent  education,  immi- 
gration, Aboriginal  status — all  of  those  determinants  of 
poverty  or  low  achievement  that  we  wanted  to  start  to 
tackle... What  we're  trying  to  do  now  is  to  figure  out  exactly 
how  that  money  is  being  spent. 

JK:  Right,  I think  you  know  that  they're  not  spending  it  on 
that,  of  course.  As  part  of  the  Toronto  District  School  Board 
(TDSB)  Inner  City  Task  Force,  we  met  with  the  comptroller  at 
the  TDSB  and  he  told  us  straight  out,  that  for  the  last  three 
years,  not  one  penny  of  the  LOG  has  gone  to  LOG  kinds  of 
things  because  it's  going  to  pay  the  gap  in  teachers'  salaries 
and  getting  buildings. 

KW:  So  what  we've  done  now  is  we've  realized  which  grants 
are  to  go  with  that  teachers'  salary  line  to  make  it  clear... 
At  all  the  boards  across  the  province  we  looked  at  some- 
thing called  the  Local  Priorities  Grant,  intended  originally 
for  teachers'  salaries,  and  it's  been  moved  over  into  the 
teachers'  salary  line.  So  now  what's  left  is  the  LOG  grant,  the 
ESL  grant  and  we  need  to  make  sure  that  in  the  report  to 
the  board,  that  money  is  actually  being  spent  on  what  it 
was  intended  for. 
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JK:  Ok,  so  that  means  the  board's  going  to  be  accountable 
for  [the]  spending  it  the  way  that  it  should  be... 

KW:  That  is  certainly  our  intention  because  that's  what  the 
money  was  for. 

JK:  The  LOG  grant,  in  my  mind,  is  the  absolute  logical  place 
for  something  like  [The  Model  Schools]  project  to  come  out 
of.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

KW:  Many  of  the  things  that  you  talk  about  in  the  model  schools 
are  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  LOG  was  intended  for,  absolutely. 

JK:  Secondly,  it's  just  the  question  about  the  funding  formula. 
This  year  has  again  been  a hard  year  in  terms  of  balancing 
budgets,  which  I know  that  you  know  more  about  than  you 
want  to. ..[laugh] 

KW:  [Laugh]  From  all  perspectives. 

JK:  So  there  seems  to  be  a consensus  that  the  funding 
formula  needs  to  be  more  flexible,  that  there's  not  really 
"one  size  that  fits  all,"  which  is  what  we  all  criticized  about 
the  Harris  government.  How  are  you  seeing  the  funding 
formula  being  revamped? 

KW:  Si  nee  we've  been  in  office,  we've  been  trying  to  make 
the  changes  that  will  make  the  funding  formula  work.  I like 
to  think  of  it  as  we  came  in  and  there  was  a conservative 
funding  formula,  and  we're  trying  to  make  it  a liberal  fund- 
ing formula.  And  we've  put  $2.75  billion  more  into  the 
system,  and  a lot  of  that  has  gone  towards  fixing  bench- 
marks...increasing  school  operations,  changing  the  amounts 
of  money  on  those  lines  in  the  funding  formula.  A lot  of  it  has 
also  gone  out  into  targeted  initiatives  around  literacy  and 
numeracy  and  keeping  kids  in  school  'till  18... So  every  year 
we  have  made  changes  that  have  been  in  year  adjustments. 
What  I've  done  this  year  is  I've  asked  all  the  boards  and  all 
the  stakeholders  to  talk  to  me  about  the  pressures  that  they 
are  seeing  in  the  system.  All  the  changes  that  are  desired 
and  needed  may  not  be  able  to  be  made  in  a year;  we  have 
made  some,  we'll  make  some  changes  for  next  year,  but  we 
may  need  to  roll  out  a plan  for  where  we  think  the  other 
changes  need  to  be  made. 

Collaborative  Relationships 

JK:  What  is  your  vision  for  the  kinds  of  relationships  that 
might  be  developed  among  governments,  schools,  teachers, 
and  communities?  How  do  you  concretely  and  pragmatically 
plan  to  get  there  from  here? 


"Many  of  the  things  that  you  talk  about  in  the 
mode!  schools  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  LOG 
was  intended  for,  absolutely." 

— Kathleen  Wynne 

KW:  We  have  been  very  intentional  since  we  were  elected  in 
2003,  about  bringing  people  from  outside  government  into 
government,  and  going  out  of  government  to  talk  to  people. 
So  we've  created  the  partnership  table,  which  brings  together 
everyone  who  is  part  of  the  education  community,  including 
parent  groups  who  don't  necessarily  have  a formal  seat  at 
the  table.  We've  created  working  tables  on  policy... One  of 
the  things  that  I see  as  a great  success  of  our  government  is 
that  we  actually  have  started  to  repair  some  of  the  relation- 
ships because  they  were  very  damaged  in  the  previous 
government. 

JK:  They  were  destroyed. 

KW:  I think  it's  a testament  to  the  strength  of  our  teachers, 
our  education  workers,  and  our  trustees  that  they  weren't 
destroyed  because  people  hung  on  in  the  system... they 
knew  that  there  was  going  to  be  a change,  there  has  been  a 
change,  and  there's  been  a real  willingness  to  rebuild  the 
relationships. 


From  left  to  right:  Kathleen  Wynne,  Ontario  Minister  of  Education;  Nanci  Goldman,  former 
Inner, City  Coordinator,  TDSB  and  now  head  of  Youth  to  Youth;  Jeff  Kugler,  Executive 
Director,  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling  and  former  Principal  at  Nelson  Mandela  Park  PS;  Sheila 
Cary-Meagher,  TDSB  Trustee  and  Co-Chair,  TDSB  Inner  City  Advisory  Committee;  and 
Mayor  David  Miller.  Taken  at  Nelson  Mandela  Park  Public  School  on  September  12,  2006  at 
the  inaugural  day  of  the  Inner  City  Model  Schools. 
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NATIONAL  INNER  CITY  CONFERENCE 


STRENGTH  IN  DIVERSITY  - Advocating  for  the  Future! 

April  19-21,  2007  • Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre 


CONFERENCE  GOALS: 


• Inner  City  educators  will  share  rich  learning  experiences  based  on  their  classroom  and  school 
practice 

• Opportunity  to  showcase  and  capitalize  on  the  strengths  within  Inner  City  communities 

• Create  awareness  and  critical  reflection  on  the  work  of  Inner  City  Schools  and  Communities 

• Discussions  around  issues  related  to  race,  class,  equity,  and  social  justice 

• Building  of  a National  Action  Plan  for  Inner  City  education  to  guide  future  direction 


KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS: 


• Stephen  Lewis  I Former  UN  Secretary-General’s  Special  Envoy  for  HIV/AIDS  in  Africa 

• Pedro  Noguera  i Professor  in  the  Steinhardt  School  of  Education  at  New  York  University  and 

the  Director  of  Metropolitan  Center  for  Urban  Education 


WORKSHOP  CATEGORIES: 


• Curriculum  and  Program 

• Family  and  Community 

• Policy  and  Funding 

• Panels 


• Student  Leadership 

• Student  Well  Being 

• Teacher  Development 

• Teacher  Practice 


For  registration  and  program  information: 

www.tdsb.on.ca/innercityconference 


Celebrating  100  Years  Of  Studies  In  Education 


Celebrating  100  years  of  studies  in  education 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  1907-2007 


The  100th  Anniversary 


During  2007  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (OISE)  will  host  the 
100th  anniversary  of  studies  in  education  at  the  University.  OISE  and  its  antecedents:  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto  (FOE);  University  of  Toronto  Schools  (UTS);  Ontario  College  of  Education  (OCE); 
The  Institute  of  Child  Study  (ICS);  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto  (CEUT);  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto  (FEUT);  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE);  and 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (OISE/UT), 
will  gather  together  to  participate. 


The  Centennial  Book 

The  Centennial  Book,  titled  Inspiring  Education: 
Celebrating  100  Years  of  Studies  in  Education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  retraces  the  origins  of  OISE 
and  its  antecedents  through  pictures  and  stories. 
Priced  at  $24,  the  book  is  available  to  order 
-TSaUnejt www.iO0yegrs.Qise.utoronto.ca),  the 
Education  Commons  (main  floor  library)  at  OISE, 
252  Bloor  St.  W.  and  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Bookstore.  1 0 percent  of  book  sales  will  go  towards 
The  Centennial  Legacy  Scholarships,  to  support 
students  in  need  and  to  continue  the  tradition  of 
excellence  in  education  for  the  next  100. years. 

The  Centennial  Archival  rroiec 

OISE  will  showcase  its  remarkable  hei 
series  of  archival  displays  including  pi 
artifacts  from  the  past.  These  will  be  located 
Education  Commons  (main  floor  librar 

March  to  April  2007:  Our  Research,  anc 
Pioneering  'Women 

May  to  August  2007:  Curriculum,  and  Bi 
September  to  November  2007:  OlSEf 


A Century  of  Inspiring  Alumni 

As  part  of  the  Archival  Project,  OISE  will  celebrate  ' 
alumni — accomplished  leaders  who  have  contributed 
to  the  world  of  education,  literature,  politics, M he 
arts  and  communities.  The  Inspiring  Alumni  exhibit 
will  feature  portraits  and  stories  of  some  of  our 
outstanding  alumni,  celebrating  their  excellence. 

OISE  invites  you  to  share  your  stories  of  exceptional 
alumni.  Email  100years@oise.utoronto.ca 


The  Centennial  Open  House  and 
Reunion  Saturday,  May  5,  2007 

OISE  will  open  its  doors  to  alumni,  retired  faculty 
and  staff,  the  University  and  our  community 
neighbours  to  showcase  research  initiatives  in  each 
department  and  to  reconnect  alumni  with  former 
professors  and  classmates.  Departmental  open  house 
events  will  be  held  throughout  the  afternoon 
beginning  at  1 pm. 

Teacher  Recognition  Program 
Convocation  June  2007 

OISE  will  celebrate  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  in  conjunction  with  th^hjAe  2007 
Convocation.  Designed  to  recognize  teachers 
who  have  had  a profound  impact  on  students, 
the  program  builds  on  the  idea  that  educators 
“stand  on  the  shoulders  of  great  teachers  who 
came  before”  them. 

The  Centennial  Lecture  Series 

Wednesday,  November  7,  2007 
2007  Jackspn'Lectjire 
Speaker,  Professor  Rosemary  Tannock 
Canada  Research  Chair,  Special  Education  and 
Adaptive  Technology,  OISE  and  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children 

The  Centennial  Celebration  Party 

On  Saturday,  November  17,  2007  at  the  Royal 
jbntario  Museum,  OISE  will  host  an  anniversary 
party  as  a wrap-up  to  the  full  year  of  centennial 
celebrations. 


Get  involved.  We'd  like  you  to  be^a  part  of  the  100th  Anniversary  celebration. 

OISE 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

www.  1 0Oy  e ars.oise.uto  ronto.ca 


